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ry Stondard 


There are few organisations in the World 
capable of providing every type of system 
needed for modern telecommunications 
networks onacontinental orinter-continental \ 
scale. S.T.C. is just such an organisation. \ 
During three-quarters of a century 

S.T.C. has developed its resources to embrace 

every aspect of the art of telecommunications, 

Radio broadcasting, communication, 
navigation; line transmission ; television 
transmission; submarine communications; 
telephony; telegraphy — these are 

but some examples of S.T.C. activity 

in research, development and manufacture. 
Nothing pleases S.T.C. more than 
to assist in solving new problems 
in telecommunications. 

So please remember S.T.C. is at 
your service for consultation. 


\ 


Srandard Telephones and Cables Limited 


TELECOMMUNICATION ENGINEERS 
CONNAUGHT HOUSE - ALDWYCH - LONDON, W.C.2 
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Light out of Darkness 


ARVELLING AT THE MYSTERIES of 

human nature, in Religio Medict, 

Sir Thomas Browne wrote: “ We 
carry within us the wonders that we seek 
without us. There is all Africa and her 
prodigies in us.” To the seventeenth- 
century mind Africa stood for the unknown, 
the forbidding and the barbarous; the con- 
tinent was a source of innumerable fantastic 
legends, and that its peoples could truly 
have had an historic past, in the sense 
enjoyed by the familiar nations of Europe 
and Asia, must have seemed unimaginable. 
Today, when Africans are beginning to dis- 
cover the pleasures and perils of modern 
self-government, the outlines of their history 
over a period of some two thousand years 
are also gradually being filled in. On an- 
other page we publish a study, entitled 
“The Tents of Kedar,” by Mr. Basil 
Davidson, in which he examines what is 
already known or conjectured about pre- 
European Africa, and considers the vast 
fields of exploration that still await the 
attention of archaeologists and _ historians. 
In its way, the charting of African history 
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by twentieth-century scholars is as import- 
ant and exciting a venture as the process of 
geographical discovery during the Victorian 
Age and earlier. Among peoples without 
the habit of recording their own history, 
oral tradition supplies the modern historian 
with his starting point. It can often be 
confirmed by archaeological evidence and 
by the writings of medieval Arab voyagers, 
who gathered their information from the 
ports of the Indian Ocean as well as from 
across the deserts south of the Mediter- 
ranean coast. Mr. Davidson quotes a 
striking example of how the reliability of 
oral tradition may be proved. A visiting 
scholar, listening to the Bushongo of the 
Congo recite the succession of the 134 kings 
to which they lay claim, was stung “ as by a 
scorpion” when he heard that nothing 
happened in the reign of the 98th monarch 
except that one day at noon the sun went 
out. He knew that on March 30th, 1680, a 
total eclipse of the sun had passed exactly over 
Bushongo. Thus he was presented with a 
vital key to Bushongo chronology. Historical 
light had come from astronomic darkness. 








Pil tell you 
something else about Shell... 


Forget petrol for a moment and think of plastics ... 
there’s an industry that’s really gone places in the 
past few years. Many plastics products start life 
as something-from-petroleum in one of Shell’s chemical plants - 
Shell Chemicals supply base ingredients in bulk. 
They’re already making plastic materials in useful quantities. 
Now they are starting production of this new 
high-density polyethylene we’ve been hearing about — 
and that’ll stir up some new ideas in domestic 
and industrial equipment ! The plastics industry 
is forging ahead and it’s people like Shell, 
with their vast knowledge of organic chemistry, 
who will be producing the “‘ goods to make the goods ”’. 








Shell Chemicals 


are important in plastics 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, 15-17 Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1.Tel: GERrard 0666 
In association with Petrochemicals Lid + OxiraneLtd + Styrene Products Ltd. 
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“ Wi AM BLACK BUT COMELY,” sang the maiden 
in the Song of Solomon: black “ as the 
tents of Kedar, as the curtains of 

Solomon.” 


Look not upon me, because I am black 
Because the sun hath looked upon me: 

My mother’s children were angry with me; 
They made me the keeper of the vineyards; 
But mine own vineyard have I not kept. 


Discovering the African slave trade at about the 
same time as the Bible, a newly mercantile 
Europe firmly replied that this black but 
comely maiden ought to have laboured in her 
own vineyard: far from deserving sympathy, 
she was much to be censured for idleness and 
dismal error. If Africa was the “ dark con- 
tinent,” it was not because Africa was obscure, 


By courtesy of the Trusteés of the Wallace Collection 








THE TENTS OF KEDAR: 


PRE-EUROPEAN AFRICA By BASIL DAVIDSON 








but because Africa was perverse. Surely these 
African peoples were unreasonably childlike 
and immature: no doubt incapable, from some 
inner lack, of the same social and individual 
growth as the peoples of Europe? There 
evolved, across the years, a rich mythology that 
explained how right and proper it really was to 
enslave Africans, and afterwards to take their 
countries from them, since they were manifestly 
so little capable either of saving themselves or 
of managing their own affairs. It is part of the 
contemporary emancipation of Africa that 
scholarship—and largely, so far, European 
scholarship—should now displace this mytho- 
logy of enslavement and conquest by the facts 
of pre-European African history. 

Yet the notion that. negro Africa has a 
history of its own—and moreover a history of 
civilization—is new enough to be controversial. 
Not many years have passed since it was gener- 
ally accepted, at any rate in Europe, that 
Africans had lived in a land of man-eating 
solitude and mental darkness. Against those 
who now deny this it is still argued, often 
enough with heat and passion, that peoples 
ABOVE: Golden mask of the early Ashanti monarch, 
Kofi 


BELOW: The “ Elliptical Temple”: Zimbabwe, S. 
Rhodesia 
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‘ History Today " 


— 
Map by S. H. Perrin 


Central Africa, showing its present territorial boundaries and the distribution of the pre-European sites, 
from which a new conception of African history is being built up 





who had never known the wheel, the plough, 
or the use of writing, and whose societies had 
become so far removed in growth and senti- 
ment from the societies of Europe—and per- 
haps of Asia—could not be said to have a 
history of theirs own, much less a history of 
civilization. But we are still living in an age 
of discovery. Within the past few years a 
growing number of historians, archaeologists 
and anthropologists have gone far on journeys 
of historical exploration, in Africa, that chal- 
lenge comparison with the great geographical 
marches of the nineteenth century. Just as 
Europe learned a century ago that the Niger 
river flowed from west to cast—and not from 
east to west, as maps of Africa had showed 
since Antiquity—so now we find that the 
course of pre-European negro history passed 
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through many cultures and polities that were 
neither primitive nor savage. 

Even fifty years ago, in the haste of conquer- 
ing an Africa whose inhabitants were generally 
regarded as something less than human, there 
were thoughtful men who saw these long- 
isolated peoples under a different and more 
generous light. Pushing through dense rain 
forest into the old Bushongo kingdom of the 
Central Congo in 1904, Frobenius “ could still 
find villages whose approaches were bordered 
on either side, for several miles, by four rows 
of palms, and whose houses were decorated 
with charm and were works of art ”: their silks 
and skins, their tools, their spoons, he thought, 
were of an artistry “comparable to the crea- 
tions of the Roman style in Europe.” 

Of these same people of Bushongo another 
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witness, Emil Torday, wrote at much the same 
time that “ if they were, as we have good reason 
to believe, a good picture of the Bushongo (of 
long ago), then we must admit that the natives 
of this part of the world were in the sixteenth 
century a very happy people.” And it is true 
that the facts about Bushongo, so far as they 
are now known, suggest relatively peaceful and 
well ordered government over several hundred 
years. Life in Bushongo, for much of that time, 
was possibly a good deal less disagreeable for 
most of the people than it was in Europe. As 
to the antiquity of this kingdom—there in the 
core and centre of Africa’s “ heart of darkness ” 
—enough was said in 1904 when its last king, 
Kwete Peshanga Kena, went down before the 
Belgian invaders: he was mourned as the 
hundred and twentieth monarch in the line of 
oral tradition. 

But how reliable is oral tradition ? Early 
investigators were inclined to dismiss it as of 
small historical value. This view, as the bril- 
liant work of a contemporary Belgian ethno- 
logist in the Congo, Monsieur J. Vansina, has 
lately emphasized, is in course of serious 
revision; and Torday’s dating of the “ great 
king ” of Bushongo, Shamba Bolongongo, was 
perhaps the beginning of this revision, although 
it was made some fifty years ago. It is worth 
recalling in Torday’s own words: 


“ As the elders were talking of the great events 
of various reigns, and we came to the 98th chief, 
Bo Kama Bomanchala, they said that nothing 
remarkable happened during the reign, except 
that one day at noon the sun went out, and there 
was absolute darkness for a short time. 

“When I heard this I lost all self-control: I 
jumped up and wanted to do something desperate. 
The elders thought I had been stung by a scorpion. 
It was only months later that the date of the 
eclipse became known to me... the 30th of 
March, 1680, when there was a total eclipse of 
the sun, passing exactly over Bushongo. .. . 
There was no possibility of confusion with 
another eclipse, because this was the only one 
visible in the region during the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

** As there were three reigns between that of 
Shamba Bolongongo and of Bo Kama Bomanchala, 
and the great king’s as well as that of his two 
successors had been of more than usual length, we 
cannot be far from the truth if we put the begin- 
ning of Shamba’s reign as 1600 or thereabouts.” 


It was an important revelation of the 
possibility of African history; but, as well as 
that, it threw a new and unfamiliar light on the 
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stability and dignity of African social tradition, 
“A central African king,” comments Torday, 
“* of the early days of the seventeenth century, 
not a warrior but a man of peace ”—he is said 
to have disbanded the standing army of Bush- 
ongo and abolished the use of the bow and 
throwing knife—‘‘ whose only conquests were 
on the field of thought, public prosperity, and 
social progress, and who is still remembered in 
our day by every person in his country . . . must 
have been a remarkable man indeed.” 

Later judgments on negro polities of the 
pre-European period have tended to strengthen, 
rather than deny, this view. Many advances in 
knowledge have followed the pioneering of 
Torday’s time. Within the past ten years the 
study of African history has become a subject 
in its own right. A “first conference on 
African history and archaeology ” was held in 
London in 1953, under the aegis of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies. A second con- 
ference, held in July this year, was attended by 
more than a hundred scholars of several 
nationalities and many fields of research: it 
declared itself to be “ primarily concerned 
with the possibility of establishing outlines for 
the history of Africa since the Stone Age.” 
Several colonial governments have appointed or 
are now appointing their own directors of 
archaeology or “antiquities officers”: the 
Government of Ghana has founded a national 
museum and is actively promoting research into 
Ghanaian history: the British and Nigerian 
Governments, together with the Carnegie 
Foundation, have combined to give Nigerian 
scholars a grant of £42,000 to enable them to 
write the history of the ancient kingdom of 
Benin: the Rev. Gervase Mathew and others 
have completed a preliminary survey of pre- 
European archaeological sites down the East 
Coast of Africa and in the East African hinter- 
land: and in few territories throughout the 
continent have scholars failed to make some 
new contribution to knowledge. 

The study of African history has therefore 
come of age. But the age is still a young one. 
“No such history,” said Dr. Mathew at this 
year’s conference, “could dream of being 
definitive in the twentieth century. We are 
still finding new things every six months.” 
The broad outlines none thé less appear. Where 











By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


Black-and-white pottery figure of a lion, made by the 
Shilluk tribe in the Southern Sudan 


did the negro peoples grow and develop ? 
What factors, whether of environment or of 
cultural drift, governed their development ? 
Why was this development different from that 
of peoples elsewhere ? Was it really stagnant 
through recent centuries ? Some tentative 
answers become possible. 

“When the descendants of Noah spread 
across the earth, the sons of Cush, son of 
Canaan, travelled towards the west and crossed 
the Nile. There they separated: some of them, 
the Nubians and the Beja and the Zanj, turned 
to the rightward, between the east and the 
west: the others, very numerous, marched to- 
ward the setting sun.. .” 

Thus E] Mas’udi, who was the greatest of the 
medieval Arab geographers, in his Meadows of 
Gold and Mines of Gems, written shortly before 
A.D. 950. Basing himself on contemporary 
tradition and such knowledge as there was, as 
well as on travels half across the world, El 
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Mas’udi has much to say of Africa; and, at 
any rate in essence, this legend of the sons of 
Cush certainly contains an element of truth. 
The peopling of Africa has been a long and 
complex story of migrations. 

Some of the oldest human bones come from 
Africa. “‘ It seems more and more likely,” wrote 
the Abbé Breuil not long ago, “ that, even 
from times that are hundreds of thousands of 
years distant . . . Africa not only knew stages of 
primitive civilization that are comparable with 
those of Europe and Asia Minor, but is also 
perhaps the origin of these civilizations in the 
classical countries of the north.” In that remote 
time before the last Ice Age, it is possible, even 
probable, that migration moved northward out 
of Africa: there is in any case a near coincidence 
of style and method between the Bushman rock 
paintings of Africa and rock paintings in 
southern Europe. But the migrations of the 
New Stone Age, and since, were migrations 











into Africa, southward and south-westward. 
These were the migrations—comparable, per- 
haps, with those of the Indo-Europeans who 
filled Europe with our own ancestors—that 
peopled Africa in times beyond memory but 
not, it may now emerge, beyond definition. 

What became of these small pioneering 
groups, moving westward and southward into 
the desert and the rain forest, can as yet be little 
more than guessed at here and there. Two 
great factors seem to have worked upon them. 
The cultures and civilizations that were gradu- 
ally evolved by Bantu-speaking and other 
African groups were the fruit both of their own 
native genius, reacting and readjusting in condi- 
tions that were often severely hostile, and of 
cultural borrowing from peoples and lands they 
had left behind them. They evolved, that is, 
both by skilful invention and by the application 
of ideas that reached them from outside; but the 
product of this union was specifically their own. 

No clear or regular pattern can be traced of 
this long-enduring process of readjustment and 
invention. But, when measuring the capacity 
of these peoples both to survive and multiply 
in new and difficult conditions, one needs to 
bear in mind two further circumstances that 
governed their existence. The first is that they 
advanced, as it were, into the past. They col- 
lided with no cultures superior to their own. 
Where the Dorian Greek barbarians migrated 
towards the splendour of Mycenae, and trans- 
formed themselves, the migrant peoples of 
Africa encountered only the remnants of people 
who had yet to make the agricultural revolution 
out of the Old Stone Age. Where the Indo- 
European invaders of northern India clashed 
with the civilization of Mohenjo-daro, and 
changed their nature in the process, negroes, 
moving south and west across unknown 
centuries into Africa, could find nothing and 
no one to show them superior forms of social 
life. 

The second circumstance that must have 
worked for conservatism was the very greatness 
of the land they knew. At least in central and 
southern Africa there could be no question of 
those creative conflicts which derived, else- 
where, from sheer surplus of population. 
Unlike the relatively crowded populations of the 
Fertile Crescent—of Mesopotamia and the 
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delta of the Nile—these African peoples were 
never confronted with an absolute need for 
more efficient ways of production. Whenever 
the number of people at any one place exceeded 
the local food supply, some of them could 
always depart for new land and new supplies of 
game. Tribes would hive off sub-tribes, who 
would forage further on and settle elsewhere. 
They were doing this right into our own times: 
only European “law and order,” and latterly 
the beginnings of industrialism and the growth 
of cities, have prevented them from continuing 
to do it. 

This process of continual migration was 
fruitful over the centuries; for it enabled these 
peoples to sustain themselves and multiply 
under severely adverse conditions. Across this 
often inhospitable continent the Bantu and 
their fellow peoples spread themselves thinly, 
and survived. Yet the very thinness of their 
occupation set close limits on their chances of 
evolution. It meant that their economy gener- 
ally continued to be one of subsistence: and 
this, in turn, meant that there could only be a 
slow progress towards the division of labour, 
systematic growth of trade, production .of 
trading surpluses, which elsewhere fathered the 
growth of cities, the invention and the use of 
writing, the discovery of mechanical technique, 
and, little by little, the paraphernalia of urban 
civilization. The real progress that occurred 
may have been much hampered by these two 
great governing circumstances: first, by the 
absence of any stimulatingly superior cultures 
in their path of migration; secondly, by the 
plenitude of land which let them solve their 
social problems simply by migration, instead of 
forcing them into new paths of development. 
Against this background, the civilizations which 
Africans did evolve reveal a high talent for 
adaptation, great vigour in survival, and 
unusual flexibility of social attitude and 
organization. 

Those sons of Cush, “‘ very numerous,” who 
“marched toward the setting sun” in the 
legend recorded by El Mas’udi a thousand 
years ago, would have found well-trodden 
paths leading through equatorial Africa to the 
savannahs and the forests of the west. What- 
ever real migrations lie hidden within that 
legend, there is little doubt that the civilizations 








of medieval West Africa owed much to the 
earlier civilizations of the Nile Valley, and 
perhaps especially much to the civilizations of 
Meroe, that notable African kingdom which 
flourished above the Nile cataracts between 
7co B.c. and the fourth century A.D. To this 
line of influence may ultimately be traced some- 
thing of the stimulus that evolved the ancient 
kingdom of Ghana, whose probable capital was 
partially excavated by French investigators not 
long ago at Kumbi Saleh in southern Mauri- 
tania, some hundreds of miles west of 
Timbuktoo. 

The early Arab writers knew of Ghana. El 
Fazari first mentions it, shortly after 800, as 
“the land of gold”; and some time before 
833. El Kwarizmi placed it on a map. 
Yakoubi, in 872, speaks of “‘ the king of Ghana, 
a great king; in his territory are gold mines, 
and he has under his domination a great 
number of kingdoms.” But the most famous of 
these Arab descriptions of Ghana is that of 
El Bekri, writing in 1067, who says that “ the 
king of Ghana can raise 200,000 warriors, 
40,000 of them being armed with bows and 
arrows”: by this time, moreover, the Arabs 
knew Ghana from the Almoravid conquest 
which had lately destroyed that kingdom. 
“When he gives audience to his people, ” re- 
calls El Bekri of the king whom Ibn Yacin the 
Almoravid had conquered, “ to listen to their 
complaints and set them to rights, he sits in a 
pavilion around which stand his horses capari- 
soned in cloth of gold: behind him stand ten 
pages holding shields and gold-mounted 
swords: on his right hand are the sons of the 
princes of his empire, splendidly clad and with 
gold plaited into their hair...” A barbaric 
king and a barbaric empire ? But were they 
more barbaric or less civilized than the king 
and people whom William of Normandy con- 
quered at almost exactly the same time ? 

The Arab-Berber armies of the Almoravids 
“spread their dominion over the negroes (of 
Ghana), devastated their territory and plun- 
dered their property,”’ as Ibn Khaldoun was to 
write two hundred years later; but they in turn 
were absorbed by these negroes. After the fall 
of Ghana there followed in West Africa, 
through five hundred years and more, a suc- 
cession of semi-feudal empires and kingdoms 
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that spread across the wide savannah belt be- 
tween the desert and the rain forest, proving 
once again how mistaken was the later European 
view that Africans had no history of state- 
building and ordered government. If their 
ruling groups were Muslim by faith, the origins 
and dominant culture of Mali, Songhay, and 
other medieval kingdoms of the Western Sudan 
were specifically African. Arab records speak 
respectfully of them. “ A traveller may proceed 
alone amongst them,” wrote Ibn Battuta in the 
mid-fourteenth century, “ without the least 
fear of brigands or robbers or ravages.” Even 
in their waning after-glory the cities of the 
Western Sudan could still show dignity and 
greatness. On the threshold of the nineteenth 
century, after more than three hundred’ years 
of the oversea slave trade and its appallingly 
destructive consequences, Mungo Park could 
say of Segu on the Niger that “ the view of 
this extensive city; the numerous canoes upon 
the river; the crowded population, and the 
cultivated state of the surrounding country, 
formed altogether a prospect of civilization and 
magnificence which I little expected to find in 
the bosom of Africa.” 

These pastoral empires looked northward: 
their kings and princes travelled to Mecca when 
they could. They failed to penetrate the rain 
forest to the south of them, although they cer- 
tainly tried. There, meanwhile, other African 
peoples were evolving radically different but no 
less solid or advanced cultures. The terra-cotta 
heads of Ifé and the bronzes of Benin—their 
earliest dating is perhaps tenth to twelfth 
century—reveal a high order of sensitivity and 
social consciousness. Was the stimulus West 
African, or was it also Meroitic—from the 
valley of the Upper Nile ? Once again, the 
likely answer is that both were present. Dr. 
Dike and his colleagues, Nigerian and British, 
may be able to throw new light on this when 
their researches into the history of Benin are 
complete. 

But the peoples who “turned rightward, 
between the east and the west,’ and pene- 
trated into the southern lands of Africa, met 
with other destinies. In this direction, too, 
modern scholarship has new and interesting 
things to say. Those who peopled the equa- 
torial forests and the southern plateau—in 














times beyond memory or tradition but conceiv- 
ably within the last three thousand years—had, 
in any case, achieved much for themselves. 
They evolved agriculture under rain-forest 
conditions: they discovered iron and copper 
and other metals, and began to mine and smelt 
and use them: they developed efficient forms 
of tribal organization, not very different from 
those that were surviving, here and there, 
even yesterday, and whose degenerate remains 
may still be seen today. They grew from 
primitive origins into barbarism; and from 
barbarism they moved far towards those same 
kinds of feudal centralism which held good in 
Europe. “ Their legal institutions,” Dr. H. J. 
Simons has pointed out, “‘ had progressed be- 
yond the primitive stage and showed many 
resemblances to the archaic laws of the Anglo- 
Saxon, German and Frankish peoples before the 
rise of feudal society. Indeed, in some respects, 
such as the absence of self-help or the judicial 
duel, the existence of centralized courts with a 
defined jurisdiction, the compulsory submis- 
sion of cases such as treason, homicide, and 
sorcery to the courts, the African legal system 
had advanced to the stage reached in Europe 
during the early medieval period.” 

In short, despite its isolation from the main 
stream of human development, African society 
before the coming of the Europeans was neither 
savage nor stagnant. The difficulty of evaluat- 
ing its achievement lies partly in the fact that 
the rediscovery of Africa during the nineteenth 
century took place long after the oversea slave 
trade and European conquest—in southern 
Africa, mainly by the Portuguese—had done 
their destructive work; partly in the deficiency 
of written vernacular records; and partly be- 
cause archaeology is still at the beginning of 
its task. We are still faced by more questions 
than answers. 

Yet there were, it would seem, two main 
currents of cultural drift into east and southern 
Africa in pre-European times: from Meroe and 
medieval Axum, southward up the course of 
the White Nile into what is now Uganda and 
onward into the rain forest and the southern 
plateau, as well as southward along the coast; 
and across the sea from Arabia, Persia, India, 
Indonesia, China. For at least fifteen hundred 
years before the Portuguese rounded the Cape 
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Linguist’s staff from Kumasi, possibly showing Nilotic 
influence: now in the Royal Museum of the King of 
Ashanti 


of Good Hope and discovered the Indian 
Ocean, these coastal lands of East Africa had 
formed the western terminal of a great trading 
circuit that encompassed much of the Eastern 
world. Vasco da Gama, cruising up this coast 
in 1498, found the harbours of what are now 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Kenya, busy with ship- 
ping from Arabia and India; and it was with 
an Indian pilot that he sailed for Calicut. 
Eighty years before him, although he could not 
have known it, Chinese ships had anchored off 
Melinde, the (Kenyan) harbour from which 
he sailed. 








In this great trading circuit, the Arabs fol- 
lowed Greco-Roman and Indian forerunners; 
but they probably enlarged it. By the eighth 
century they had established trading stations in 
southern China, and by the tenth century they 
were similarly established as far south in Africa 
as Sofala, in modern Mozambique: they joined 
the ends of the Eastern world together. For 
China and India, the gold and ivory of eastern 
and southern Africa were certainly important 
by the eleventh century, and possibly much 
earlier. Demand for these commodities must 
certainly have played a big part in developing 
the civilizations of the East African coast— 
Islamized but African—as well as the civiliza- 
tions of the African interior. El Mas’udi, who 
seems to have travelled as far as Sofala some 
time before the middle of the tenth century, 
eould write of the people of that region that the 
Zanj, as he calls them, “ have a king called the 
Waqlimi, which means Supreme Lord: they 
call him thus because they choose him to govern 
them with equity. From the moment he begins 
to tyrannize over them or depart from the 
established laws, they kill him and exclude his 
posterity from succession to the throne, for they 
say that in behaving thus he has ceased to be 
the son of the Master, that is, the king of heaven 
and earth...” And he goes on to provide us 
with a detailed description of a partly pastoral, 
partly agricultural society, animist in religion, 
tolerant in manners, and evidently well fed, 
“whose country produces gold in abundance 
and other marvels.” 

Was this the mining civilization of Zim- 
babwe, the culture that erected the stone walls 
of what would later become the completely 
historical kingdom of the Monomotapa, and 
which the Portuguese, over six hundred years 
after El Mas’udi’s report, would invade and 
finally destroy ? It seems likely. Radio- 
carbon tests of timber fragments from Zim- 
babwe suggest a foundation date in the eighth 
century or perhaps earlier; and beads from the 
same locality—mainly of Indian provenance— 
point to the same order of antiquity. 

Many complex problems must be solved 
before the history of these coastal and hinter- 
land civilizations can emerge in more than 
vague and tentative outline. This year’s 
London conference had much of value to report. 
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Dr. Gervase Mathew and his colleagues have 
completed a preliminary survey of archaeo- 
logical sites in Jubaland, in the Mafia group of 
islands, and in three unexplored segments of 
the Tanganyika coast. Dr. Freeman-Grenville 
has listed, in this connection, fifty-two hitherto 
unpublished sites on the Tanganyika coast and 
its offshore islands. He and others have done 
important new work on coins: he mentions 
Roman, Parthian, Sassanian, Byzantine, Um- 
mayad and Mamluk pieces from Zanzibar and 
Pemba islands, as well as an unique hoard of 
Chinese coins, ranging from the seventh to the 
thirteenth centuries, from Zanzibar. Dr. 
Freeman-Grenville has also examined five 
thousand fresh examples of the coinage of the 
Kilwa sultans and of Kilwa type (thirteenth to 
fifteenth centuries), and established thirty-nine 
new variants. Others are working on bead 
collections. 

What hope is there of comparable finds— 
offering sound evidence of date—in the interior? 
“* The whole medieval civilization of the coast,” 
comments Freeman-Grenville, “‘ depended on 
its inland contacts for the sources of its trade. 
It is logical to suppose them capable of being 
ascertained.” The main need now is for 
stronger official support. While the London 
conference could express “gratitude for 
archaeological posts so far created in Uganda 
and Tanganyika,” it also expressed regret that 
no archaeological officers had yet been ap- 
pointed in Zanzibar, Nyasaland, Somaliland, 
or Sierra Leone and the Gambia. While 
colonial governments have begun to legislate 
for the protection of antiquities, the British 
Government at home still withholds the 
financial backing essential to the establishment 
of the British school of history and archaeology 
in East Africa that is greatly needed and was 
first proposed four years ago. On the credit side 
—apart from much new information—there 
was good news from the conference on the 
project of a journal of African history, and on 
the forthcoming appearance of a Cambridge 
history of British East Africa which will 
have Dr. Roland Oliver and Dr. Gervase 
Mathew as co-editors of an initial pre-European 
volume. The myth of “savage Africa” gives 


way to history: to the history of African 
civilization. 
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LAFAYETTE (1757-1834): after the portrait 
by Guérin 


HROUGHOUT 1957 France and the United 
"| si have been celebrating the bi- 

centenary of the birth of Lafayette, 
“soldat de deux patries,” and symbol of their 
enduring friendship. Paris has held a Lafayette 
Week, in which participated the mayors of all 
American cities named after him. An exhibi- 
tion in the Hotel de Rohan of six hundred 
documents relating to his life and times was 
opened in July by President Coty himself. On 
April 11th a ball was held at the Waldorf- 


Astoria in New York, celebrating the 183rd - 


anniversary of the marriage of Mile. Marie 
Adrienne Francoise de Noailles to Marquis Marie 
Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert du Motier La 
Fayette, to which Paris sent the actual wedding 
dress worn by the Marquise and two wedding 
carriages of the period; the theme was “ Salute 
to Liberty and Lafayette”; leading Paris 
fashion houses donated gifts for the guests, 
packaged in blue, white and red, and Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and the Duchess of 
Windsor headed the New York organizing 
committee. 
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Lafayette : 
HERO OF 
TWO WORLDS 


By ESMOND WRIGHT 


Both Lafayette’s career and the legend 
bound up with it have had important 
effects on either side of the Atlantic Ocean 


These and other ceremonies of this year are 
but the latest of many invocations of the name. 
The bronze equestrian statue of Lafayette 
which stands on the Place du Carrousel, and 
which cost $150,000 to cast and erect in 1908, 
was paid for by the pennies of millions of 
American school children collected in the years 
1900-1908. It marked the climax of a century 
of isolation in which the one European name 
consistently revered in America was his. 
Washington apart, there have been more lives 
written of Lafayette than of any other Revolu- 
tionary leader. The sympathy for Greece in 
1823, and for Kossuth and Garibaldi, came from 
the same roots. But Lafayette and France had 
always a special place. 

When the First World War began, American 
popular sympathies with France were more 
ardent and more vociferous than those with any 
other of the belligerents. More than fifty 
Americans joined the French Foreign Legion 
within the first three weeks of the War, and 
many more followed. The American Ambulance 
in Paris was quickly organized, but was less 





“* He preferred the Camp to the Court”: LAFAYETTE in youth 
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s »ectacular than the Lafayette Escadrille. One 
c° the early volunteers, Kiffin Rockwell, said 
tnat he was ready to die “for Lafayette and 
ochambeau.” The American Press in 1914 
reflected a marked feeling of friendship for 
france, a belief that the two republics had a 
common origin and common ideals, with which 
Lafayette and Liberty were alike identified, 
that France, in the words of one editorial in 
1914, was “‘a laboratory of civilization,” or that, 
in the words of another, “‘ of all the nations, 
France is the only one which has no need of 
arguments, of affirmations, of proofs to make 
an impression on the stranger. It is enough for 
her to exist.” The French themselves, nothing 
if not realists, found the admiration excessive; 
it was the result of sentiment and romanticism, 
and of credulity. It had little effect on Wilson 
or on his Cabinet, largely Southern and pro- 
British, and none on Clemenceau; the entry of 
the United States in 1917 was a matter of 
American politics and of German miscalcula- 
tion, not of national excitements. Yet the 
majority of the two million Americans who by 
1918 were on French soil were in some degree 
aware that they were re-paying a debt, that in 
the end an American “ naked blade was set 
Beside the Sword of Lafayette.” It is part of 
the legend that Pershing should honour the 
memory in 1917 by putting a wreath on the 
grave in Paris, and that Colonel Stanton should 
declaim “‘ Lafayette, nous voici.” 

Since 1919 the legend has had much less 
appeal. During 1917 and 1918 Americans 
came to know at first hand a different France, 
immoral, frivolous, mean, unstable, insanitary, 
as it seemed to them, the land of the Dreyfus 
case and of Clemenceau as well as of Lafayette, 
1 land that poured cynical scorn on Wilsonian 
hopes and, in seeking political security, sought 
to entangle the United States in Guarantee 
Treaties. Her politics, said the New-York 
Times, on January Ist, 1919, were those of “ the 
balance of power . . . an organized immorality ” ; 
ier attitude, said The Nation, was “ narrow, 
elf-centred, grasping, and, towards the 
rermans, vindictive.” When American troops, 
iaving won the War, were held up for troop- 
ransports home, they echoed Pershing’s 
‘reeting, with a new emphasis—“ Lafayette, 
ve are still here.” 
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Whatever its recent vicissitudes, the Lafay- 
ette legend has had an unusually long and 
happy history ; it was never seriously questioned 
until 1919. Nor did it wait on the death of its 
subject for its full flowering—it grew lushly 
in his own lifetime. The one most permanently 
captivated by it was Lafayette himself; for he 
thought of his American experience as but a 
prelude to a great drama. His career in France 
from 1784 onwards was a tragedy because it 
was a long anti-climax, the story of a man 
living his life inside the prison of his own 
dreams. Lafayette’s fame as a fighter for 
freedom in his first Revolution in 1777 was so 
well established in America that it withstood 
the failures and confusions of his efforts in his 
second and third revolutions (1789 and 1830). 
The years of imprisonment, the grimmest and 
noblest of his life, evoked profound sympathy 
there. When the traveller Larochefoucauld- 
Liancourt moved around the United States in 
1795, he encountered everywhere “ attachment 
to France, distrust of England and affection for 
Lafayette.” “To cherish and commiserate 
Fayette seems to be a sort of religious duty in 
this country.” The misfortunes of the Marquis 
were treated more sympathetically than those 
of the King. If only Spandas were as near 
Philadelphia as the Bastille was to Paris, said 
the Columbian Centinel (May 29th, 1793), the 
free-born sons of Columbia would glory in 
liberating their hero. Washington pleaded for 
Lafayette’s release, and gave a home to his 
godson; and William Bradford indulged in 
poetic licence and strained rhymes, in his 
“ The Lament of Washington ”— 


As beside his cheerful fire 

Midst his happy family, 
Sat a venerable sire 

Tears were starting in his eye. 
Selfish blessings were forgot, 

Whilst he thought on Fayette’s lot, 
Once so happy in our plains 

Now in poverty and chains. 


The legend of his own day hid reality from 
Lafayette himself, and was accepted by most 
of his contemporaries—but not by Gouverneur 
Morris or by Mirabeau; until recently all 
American, and most French, writing about him 
has been almost consistently sympathetic, if 
not uncritical. Lafayette’s own Mémoires were 








begun in a mood of gloom and sickness, 
shortly after his release from his Austrian prison 
in 1797, when his world was in ruins. But his 
confidence gradually returned; he came to 
terms with Napoleon; and the contemporary 
critical assessments of him that did exist, like 
those of Mirabeau and de Lameth, did not, for 
the most part, reach print until long after his 
death in 1834 (though he was fully aware of, 
and felt hurt by, Gouverneur Morris’s com- 
ments). The Mémoires, published in 1837-38 
in six volumes, were a work of family piety, 
lovingly edited by his son George Washington 
Lafayette and, along with the picture of him 
in Sparks’ Life of Washington, helped to confirm 
the stereotype of the adopted son of Washington, 
l’ Américain de Versailles, knight of liberty in 
two worlds and three revolutions. In the years 
since Henri Doniol published his five-volume 
Histoire de la participation de la France a 
Pétablissement des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique (1886- 
1890) and Etienne Charavay his biography 
(1898), books on Lafayette have poured from 
the Press in both countries. Practically all of 
them have been loyal to the Lafayette of legend; 
some, like Brand Whitlock’s, have unnecessarily 
belittled Rochambeau in order to elevate 
Lafayette. All of them have now been sur- 
passed by the volumes written with warmth 
but with judgment and balance in the last 
twenty years by Louis Gottschalk of the 
University of Chicago. 

It is too early yet to say what new light on 
the man will be thrown by the Comte de 
Chambrun’s discovery in 1955 of further 
family papers. They were found, astonishingly 
well preserved, in ninety filing boxes, in the 
southwest tower of his castle at La Grange. 
They confirm Lafayette’s concern for his wife 
on his departure in 1777—it is now clear, for 
instance, that he had informed her of his plans 
before sailing. It is equally clear that the 
devotion was returned, even though Adrienne’s 
family suffered dreadfully in the Revolution; 
her mother and sister and grandmother were 
guillotined in 1795, and she herself was about 
to follow them when the American Minister 
in Paris, Morris’s successor, Monroe, inter- 
vened, and she was permitted with her two 
daughters to join Lafayette in his cell at 
Olmiitz. Her dream in 1795 was still to serve 





him, and to leave with him “ for the land ¢ 
Liberty,” which she was never to see. 

The legend, which has been an importan 
factor in Franco-American relations and i 
scholarly writing for a century and a-hal! 
grew out of four and a-half years’ experienc 
in America, from the summer of 1777 t 
December 1781, of which over a year was spen 
on a return visit to France in 1779-80. Lafayett: 
was again in the United States for five month 
in 1784, and left with “a reluctant heart.” In 


_ 1824-5 he returned for a further thirtee: 
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months, in what became a triumphal toui 
without precedent and without parallel. Hi: 
was voted $200,000 and 23,000 acres of land 

But his position was already won when he 
first returned to France at the behest of Con- 
gress in January, 1779; and it had been attained 
in fifteen months, before he was twenty-one, at 
a time when American fortunes were at their 
lowest ebb. From the standpoint of Lafayette 
and the United States, the key questions are: 
why did he go to America at all, and what 
were the services he rendered to what was, 
after February 1778, a common cause? And, 
if they were substantial, why was he so suc- 
cessful in America, and such a failure in Paris ? 

As Professor Gottschalk has shown, it is 
not quite accurate to picture Lafayette as a 
distinguished member of the French nobility, 
converted to liberalism by Rousseau and the 
philosophes, defying his family and his king in 
order to help the American, and through it the 
French, Revolution. He was certainly wealthy ; 
but he was a member of the cadet branch of the 
family; and a few generations back they had 
been hobereaux, simple country squires. His 
father, a Colonel of the Grenadiers de France, 
had been killed at Minden; and, in 1770, on 
the death of his mother and his grandfather, 
he found himself with an income of one hundred 
and twenty thousand livres (which has been 
estimated at approximately {£50,000 a year i 
our terms). ‘“‘ His death,” he wrote of his 
grandfather, in the Mémoires, ‘‘ made me ricl 
who was born poor.” It was his wealth not hi: 
nobility that brought him distinction, as with 
Washington. It made him a possible match fo: 
a daughter of the Noailles family, one of the 
most important in France. He joined th 
Régiment de Noailles and was presented a 























ourt. In March 1774 the young marquis 
ceived the customary privileges of nobility— 

e right to a carriage, and freedom to hunt. 
1 April he married Adrienne de Noailles; and 

May Louis XV was carried off by smallpox, 
:mourned. 
The picture that emerges is of a young 
mdinet, with a long nose and a forehead 
oping back too sharply to be pleasing; he was 
vely and alért but unhappy at Court, perhaps 
ven something of a provincial. He disliked 
irinking and was a poor dancer, and provoked 
he new Queen not to admiration but to 
laughter at his awkwardness. There is ample 
evidence that he preferred the Camp to the 
Court, and that a new mood of criticism was 
in the air in 1774 in which he shared—whether 
or not he had read Rousseau or the abbé 
Raynal. He had rashly made clear his republican 
leanings to no less a person than the comte de 
Provence. Socially he was being groomed, and 
did not enjoy it. As again with his hero 
Washington, his preference was for a career 
and distinction in war, and this for him meant 
war, if possible, against England. He had, 
from the beginning, he said, “‘ projets de courir 
le monde pour chercher de la réputation.” 

Lafayette’s opportunity came at a dinner at 

Metz where his regiment was stationed, given 
by the Count de Broglie for the Duke of 
Gloucester. The Duke spoke sympathetically 
of the American rebels, and seems to have 
strred Lafayette’s imagination. French supplies 
were already being prepared for the colonies, 
and a few adventurers coming forward, for the 
most part professional soldiers with few 
resources other than their skill, like Conway 
and du Coudray, invariably seeking high rank 
and the salaries appropriate to it. Lafayette 
was of different status, a man of considerable 
position, keen to avenge the defeat of the Seven 
Years War, and his father’s death, having a 
romantic enthusiasm for glory and—less usual 
—the means to induige it. Fuye and Babeau, 
in their recent study, put forward a not un- 
familiar suggestion in French Revolutionary 
history, that Lafayette was greatly interested in 
freemasonry at this period and thus given to 
liberal and deist ideas. More certainly Broglie, 
if he dissuaded him from the venture at all, 
did so half-heartedly, and in the end introduced 
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LAFAYETTE in later life: “‘ a symbol . . . almost from 
the start; leadership he never learnt.”’ Portrait by 
Ary Scheffer 


him to de Kalb and thus to Deane and Lee, 
the American agents; in these early days 
Broglie had hopes of leading a liberating column, 
even, perhaps, of becoming himself the 
Amcrican Commander. 

To the American agents, Lafayette was 
welcome, however gauche, as many of the other 
volunteers were not. Between December 1776 














The COMTE DE ROCHAMBEAU (1750-1813). Commander of the French expedition in America; he 
warned Lafayette against ‘‘ ambition particuliére et personnelle.”” Drawing by A. Dumaresg of 
the figure in Trumbull’s picture of the Battle of Yorktown 
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id February 1777, agreements were drawn up 
iereby Lafayette and de Kalb were promised 
mmissions, and Lafayette undertook to serve 
ithout compensation. He himself financed 
e fitting out of a vessel, to be named La 
ictoire; and, while it was being prepared, and 
-rhaps to avert suspicion he spent some weeks 

London with his uncle the French Am- 

assador, the Marquis de Noailles. He was 
resented at Court, and met Germain and 
Shelburne. His plans were an open secret, 
ept badly, not least by himself. The British 
mbassador in Paris asked the French Govern- 
ment to prevent his sailing. Broglie did his 
best to encourage him to go. He embarked at 
Bordeaux; he put in at Las Pasajes, to be ordered 
summarily on an Italian tour by the King; he 
hesitated, and de Kalb thought the game was 
up. Then came the rumour that a /ettre de 
cachet had been issued against him; this 
determined him, and off he sailed on April 
20th, 1777, making the American cause a sudden 
cause célébre at Versailles, and leaving his wife 
behind, pregnant with their second child. 

His goal was personal independence and 
self-assertion, not American freedom. But on 
the long and unpleasant journey—he was a bad 
sailor—he put it all in romantic terms. He 
went, he told his wife, 

“to offer my services to the most interesting of 
Republics, bringing to the Service only my 
candour and goodwill, without ambition or 
ulterior motive. Working for my glory will 
become working for their happiness. I hope that 
for my sake, you will become a good American, 
it is a role fitted for virtuous hearts. The happiness 
of America is intimately involved with the 
happiness of all humanity; for she is destined to 
become the safe and sure sanctuary of liberty.” 

Congress treated him coolly at first—there 
were far too many foreigners about, all de- 
manding armies to lead—but on July 31st, 
impressed by his readiness to serve without pay 
and in the ranks, or, as they said, by his “zeal, 
illustrious family and connections,” he was 
given the rank of major-general. He was not 
yet twenty. Washington’s initial coldness soon 
gave way to warmth, and in the end to affection 
—indeed, as much affection as the great man 
ever showed was shown to Lafayette. It was 
returned with a frankness Washington found 
embarrassing but moving. Lafayette was the 
one foreign volunteer he was glad to have. 


If he came on impulse, from a devotion to 
liberty that was closely meshed with his own 
quest for glory, Lafayette served the cause well 
and it was impossible to fault his courage. He 
was wounded at the Brandywine, though not 
seriously; de Kalb thought it excellent, as it 
established him in American eyes. At Gloucester 
he led a successful attack on the Hessians; in 
December he was voted the command of a 
division of Virginian light troops. When many 
Americans were tempted to follow Conway in 
his intrigues, Lafayette was unhesitatingly loyal 
to Washington, and rose still further in his 
regard. He embarked on the abortive Canada 
expedition with éclat and returned from it 
humiliated, but by the evidences of ill-prepara- 
tion and by the sense of not being trusted: “ I 
well know,” he wrote “that you, my dear 
General, will do everything possible to get me 
the one thing for which I thirst, glory.” He 
returned to share the hardships—and the hopes 
—of what he called “ Walley Forge.” He 
endured the hardships with less complaint 
than most; the hopes stirred him more than 
most; for in April 1778 came the news of the 
French Alliance. The American situation was 
transformed, and Lafayette’s with it. Letters 
home became—and were written to be read 
as—public documents; they were no longer the 
sentiments of an impulsive youth, but reports 
on an ally, written by ahero. “ Consider, if you 
please,” he told Washington, “that Europe 
and particularly France is looking upon me.” 

With France in the War, Lafayette was sent 
back to Paris by Congress to concert plans, 
bearing letters that extolled his services. He 
was toasted and acclaimed, “ consulted,” he 
said, “‘ by all the Ministers, kissed by all the 
ladies’ and made a colonel in the cavalry, 
aetas 21. As Franklin was the sage of the New 
World, living in the Old, here was one of their 
own who had put his courage to the sticking 
point and gone to the New World as liberator. 
He moved in elegant society with a new ease, 
and made recommendations to Vergennes: 
there should be an invasion of Britain, a descent 
on Ireland, the Swedish fleet should be hired, 
and an expedition should be sent to America. 
Command of this went, however, to Rocham- 
beau. Lafayette returned to Philadelphia in 
April 1780 to prepare the way for Rochambeau’s 
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army and de Ternay’s fleet; he commanded in 
Virginia in 1781 against Arnold, and helped to 
bottle Cornwallis in Yorktown. If throughout, 
as his correspondence with Luzerne reveals, 
he was only officier américain, he showed skill 
as a “ harmonizer ”—both terms his own; he 
was patient, persistent, and remarkably tactful 
with Governors Jefferson and Nelson, and in 
his handling of d’Estaing. Yorktown was due 
mainly to Washington’s doggedness, Rocham- 
beau’s sang-froid and De Grasse’s timing; but 
it also owed something to the enthusiasm and 
—a rare quality with him—to the patience of 
Lafayette. He sailed for France again in 
December 1781, to be elevated to Major- 
General. He was at Cadiz, about to lead a 
joint Franco-Spanish expedition against the 
West Indian islands, when news of the treaty 
of peace came through. 

Lafayette was not only the symbol of 
French support before the Alliance of 1778, 
but an impetuous and generous volunteer. He 
was no doubt aided by his standing and by his 
closeness to Washington; but his services in 
1781 cannot be minimized. In America, unlike 
Versailles, he had learnt how to please, and 
even how to flatter. He learnt the art perhaps 
too well: his strength—and, in the end, his 
weakness in 1790, and in 1830—was the gift of 
pleasing those below him, and men-en masse. 
He was trusted by Congress much more than 
was Gérard, the accredited French ambassador; 
in 1780 Vergennes was willing to listen, as 
Mirabeau, later, was not. He had, in the 
American situation, a fund of good will and of 
good fortune on which to draw, which by 1790 
was lacking in Paris. As commander he was 
less controlled and less competent than 
Rochambeau, who warned him against “ /’ambi- 
tion particuliére et personnelle”; but clearly 
there was much that was attractive in him. 

Nor were his services those of soldier and 
diplomat only. In France in 1779, he tried to 
raise a loan in Holland for the new republic. 
From 1784 onwards he sought to serve in 
France the same humanitarian causes that he 
had served in America, such as the gradual 
emancipation of slaves, freedom of the press, 
trial by jury. He campaigned for civil rights 
for French Protestants, the suppression of the 
privileged orders, and the abolition of titles— 





he had always written his own name as one 
word, Lafayette. He lived on in the Americar 
image of himself; as Jefferson wrote to Adams 
in 1788, “‘ he combats for us with the zeal of 2 
native.” He sought a French market for the 
New England fisheries; he offered to lead a 
campaign against the Barbary pirates; he 
sought a Constitution for France on American 
lines. The Declaration of Rights was modelled 
on Jefferson’s Declaration. When the Bastille 
fell, it was to Washington that the key must go, 
from “ a missionary of Liberty to its Patriarch.” 
His family life in the Auvergne, and in the 
faubourg St. Germain, was lived 4 l’ Américaine, 
and included the services of two Iroquois 
youths. He took pride in his membership of 
the Cincinnati; he sought to consult Washington 
on all he did. He took literally, and as no mere 
honour, the title of American citizen conferred 
on him for his war-time services. 

But his position in America had been unique, 
and unusually privileged. The sincerity, 
generosity and shrewdness remained; but in 
France he was one among many, without 
sanctions, in the end without weight. He sought 
to keep a balance between liberty and order, 
but could not handle the violence of Paris. To 
the end a consistent republican, he could 
neither stomach (nor control) the excesses of 
the mob, nor entirely abjure his respect for the 
Throne. He was too ignorant of the lives of the 
ordinary people, as Jefferson warned him. 
“Your head, my dear friend, is full of Notable 
things. ... You must ferret the people out of 
their hovels as I have done, look into their 
kettles, eat their bread, loll on their beds in 
the pretense of resting yourself, but in fact to 
find if they are soft....” The warnings were 
needed; for Lafayette’s picture of himself did 
not go far beyond that of a Washington on a 
white horse, wearing the old buff and blue, at 
the head of the National Guard, the citizen 
army. “I always consider myself,” he wrote 
to Washington in 1792, “as one of your 
lieutenants on a detached command.” He 
knew little of business or economics, hard 
though he strove to present Jefferson’s argu- 
ments to Calonne’s Comité du Commerce in 
1786. Without the guidance of Washington 
and Jefferson after 1789, he suffered a per- 
petual “cas de conscience.” As late as 1824, 




















ferson was still his business manager—a 
ter manager for Lafayette, indeed, than for 
iself. Gouverneur Morris was scornful. 
le left America, you know, when his Educa- 
n was but half-finished . . . he did not learn 
be a Government Maker.” 
For about a year after the fall of the Bastille, 
enjoyed great prestige in Paris. But he 
d won it, as always, too easily; there was 
tle pliability; his world was still a narrow 
ae. Washington and Jefferson both warned 
gainst haste, and against over-dependence on 
\merican models; a Constitution on British 
lines would suit France best, Jefferson thought 
—but he warned in vain. There lingered on 
also, more seriously, the old maiveté, the 
romantic illusions, the restlessness for glory, 
what Jefferson called “ the canine appetite for 
popularity and fame.” The “ accommodating 
dispositions ” and “ delicacy of feeling,” that 
had earned Jefferson’s gratitude in Virginia in 
1781, were a grave weakness in the émeutes of 
1789 and 1790. The quest for glory too often 
was satisfied with applause; his only ambition, 
said Mirabeau, was the wish to be praised. 
Only with imprisonment, and the scanty 
reports then reaching him, did “ the injustice 
of the people” destroy what had been “ the 
delicious sensation of the smile of the multi- 
tude.” He was a better symbol than a leader 
of a constitutional cause. A symbol he was 
almost from the start; leadership he never 
learnt. But equally, his loyalty to America he 
never lost. The grave in Picpus is covered 
with earth from Bunker Hill. 
What brought France and America together 
in 1776-78 was not a man but a situation. Had 
Lafayette, young, fair, romantic and noble, 


not been available, Rochambeau (with more 
justice) or du Portail would have served the 
same purpose. The experiment of 1776 had 
almost universal approval in France; and, 
through the next thirty years, the faith in 
Demos survived more easily in America than 
in France itself. America was the vast and open 
society of de Crévecoeur’s and du Pont’s, Tom 
Paine’s and Jefferson’s dreams. So it was still 
with Tocqueville, a generation later: “ I confess 
that in America I saw more than America; I 
sought the image of democracy itself, with its 
inclinations, its character, its prejudices and its 
passions, in order to learn what we have to fear 
or to hope from its progress.” Tocqueville’s 
language shows a maturity, and a caution, 
lacking in Lafayette’s letters to Adrienne. But 
by 1835 it was possible to see the prejudices 
and passions that were in evidence in de- 
mocracy, as it had not been in the halcyon 
days of 1777-78. These passions were more 
obvious in France than in America; they had, 
in fact, broken Lafayette’s French career, as 
they broke successive French republics. 

But the legend bound up with Lafayette’s 
name lived on: of a New World of simplicity 
and peace, and of a Franco-American accord 
that was an expression of liberty, republicanism 
and democratic idealism. His dreams were 
reflected in the opinions on America of even 
royalist émigrés, like the sons of the Duke of 
Orleans, and in the writings of the Abbé 
Bonnet, of Crévecoeur, and of Chateaubriand. 
By the time of his death, few in France shared 
Lafayette’s illusions or his innocence. But, 
down to our day, his impetuous journey of 
1777 has left its permanent mark on both his 
countries. 
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AO TSE-TUNG WAS FIFTEEN when the 
M eves Dowager died in 1908. The 

one succeeded the other after only forty 
years. How great seems the incongruity be- 
_ tween these two, and how entire the overturn- 
ing of China in those years ! And yet it is not 
so if one recalls how Tzu Hsi—to use the 
Empress Dowager’s honorific title—laid her 
influence across China like snow in the late 
spring while the seeds of change germinated 
beneath. The aspirations that took shape then 
are those being fulfilled in the China of today. 

But we must first evoke the atmosphere in 
which China began the nineteenth century. 
We may go back to the Emperor Ch’ien Lung, 
whose riposte to George III is familiar enough: 
7" . ON perusing your memorial so simply 
worded and sincerely conceived, I am impressed 
by your genuine respectfulness and friendliness 
and greatly pleased...” That was the head- 
master’s tone. By 1839, when Lin Tse-hsu was 
sent down to Canton to stop the opium traffic, 
it had only slightly changed: a note of earnest- 
ness creeps in. ‘“ Magnificently our great 
Emperor soothes and pacifies China and the 
foreign countries, regarding all with the same 
kindness,” he began a communication to Queen 
Victoria, “‘ if there is profit, then he shares it 
with the peoples of the world; if there is harm, 
then he removes it on behalf of the world. This 
is because he takes the mind of heaven and earth 
as his mind.” It would be desirable, he ended 
hopefully, “to check -your wicked and sift 
your vicious people before they come to China, 
in order to guarantee the peace of your nation, 
to show further the sincerity of your politeness 
and submissiveness, and to let the two coun- 
tries enjoy together the blessings of peace. 
How fortunate, how fortunate indeed !” 

It was an attitude that persisted. The belief 
that Chinese civilization was superior to any 
other survived until the end of the nineteenth 
century. To Tz’u Hsi it was an unquestioned 
assumption and, when she suppressed the 
young Emperor’s attempts at reform in 1898, 
it little occurred to her that she was extinguish- 
ing the last flicker of hope for herself, the 
dynasty and the China she had known. There- 
after, the answers offered were all alien. The 
political passions that arose, once the Imperial 
throne had fallen, brought in their train all the 
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China 
Under the 
Empress 


Dowager 


Throughout the years of Chinese self- 
questioning in the second half of the 
the 
Empress Dowager, held the stage, 


nineteenth century Tzu Hs1, 


untouched by the new. thought. 


By RICHARD HARRIS 


nostrums of the outside world, and the path to 
civil war became inexorable. The reform year 
of 1898 may not now seem a vital one in China’s 
revolutionary history, for though it speeded the 
demand for a republic, the republic when it 
came was only an encumbrance. Opening the 
doors of the Forbidden City solved nothing. 
An autocracy could not be overthrown without 
something powerful to replace it, and the 
powerful forces were not yet ready. But 
throughout all the years of Chinese self-ques- 
tioning in the latter part of the century it was 
Tz’u Hsi, the Empress Dowager, who held the 
stage, untouched by the new thought, a true 
representative of the old China. 


The Manchu girl Yehonala was one of 
twenty-eight selected by the widow of the 
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Dowager,’ by J. O. P. Bland and E. Back 


“ Insulated from the outside world by Court officials’; the EMPRESS with her CHIEF EUNUCH 
taking part in a theatrical entertainment 


Emperor Tao Kuang to fill the vacant posts for 
concubines in the household of his successor, 
Hsien Feng. She quickly established herself 
with the Emperor and a son born in 1856, 
which she claimed as hers, succeeded to the 
throne in 1861 as the Emperor T’ung Chih. 
Even before the Emperor Hsien Feng’s death, 
1S a young girl in her early twenties, Tz’u Hsi 
had offered her advice on affairs of state; now, 
in 1861, as the junior Empress Dowager to 
Hsien Feng’s wife and as the supposed mother 
‘f the infant Emperor she could play a greater 
oart. Her dominant personality soon asserted 
tself. She successfully plotted to bring about 
he downfall of officials who stood in her way, 
nd on the early death without issue in 1875 
f T’ung Chih—there is evidence that Tz’u 
{si herself put him out of the way—she was 


able to select for the succession the infant son 
of her own sister and the previous Emperor’s 
brother. Not only had she secured yet another 
regency, she had founded even more firmly the 
ascendancy of her own family. 

The China that she effectively ruled until 
her death in 1908 passed through its most 
anguished period of outside assault and internal 
rebellion during the years of her power. Already 
before Hsien Feng’s death, Britain and France 
were determined to teach China the lesson that 
had not been learnt after the Opium War of 
1840. “‘ The barbarian leaders Elgin and Gros 
have again appeared off our coast,” protested 
Hsien Feng’s edict of 1860, and the war that 
ended with the Treaty of Tientsin did nothing 
to win Tz’u Hsi’s affection for foreigners. The 
Court had to flee to Jehol and the walls of 
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By courtesy of H. McAleavy, Esq 
British and French entering Peking, 1860, during the second Anglo-Chinese war 


Peking were plastered with notices in “ very command whose tenacity prolonged the life of 


bad Chinese ” threatening further penalties if an ailing dynasty. 

China did not sue for peace. The worst insult Insulated from the outside world by eunuchs 
was the sacking of the Imperial Summer and Court officials, Tz’u Hsi had not begun to 
Palace at Yuan Ming Yuan, about twelve miles come to terms with the barbarians off the coast 
to the north-west of Peking, which only served — when she first acceded to the Regency after 
to increase the feelings of contempt that Hsien Feng’s death in 1861. It was only slowly 
Chinese felt for foreigners. It must be remem- _ that the Chinese themselves understood the 
bered that Tz’u Hsi, though Manchu by birth, extent and nature of the threat. Early in the 
was entirely Chinese in upbringing and nineteenth century they had had difficulty in 
culture. She may have been jealous for distinguishing one European country from an- 
Manchu privilege and power, but her mind was other, but by the time of the second Anglo- 
shaped by Chinese thought. Her feelings were Chinese war (1858-60) the need for knowledge 
those of her people. But it was not only the = was recognized, and the need for Chinese 
assault from outside that was shaking China technical skill to beat back these attacks was 
at this time. The T’aiping rebellion, which being pressed. Tseng Kuo-fan, the victor over 
lasted from 1851 to 1864, was finally suppres- the T’aiping rebels, was content to approach 
sed by one of the able viceroys who served the threat—‘“ the barbarian affairs are funda- 
Tzu Hsi, Tseng Kuo-fan, with the assistance mentally difficult to manage ””—from a Con- 
of that strange apparition on the Chinese scene, fucian standpoint. Faithfulness, sincerity, 
General Gordon. It was a rebellion that spread earnestness and respectfulness—these were the 
over central China, a forecast of the chronic virtues that would triumph, he reflected, but 
rural discontent and distress that the Com- “* self-strengthening ” was necessary and this 
munists were to harness so successfully seventy became the slogan. Once China was strong, 
years later. There were also serious rebellions the foreigners would be “ moved by our 
on the periphery of China in the north-west sincere intentions.” 

and the south-west. It was the men at the top From this followed the demand for western 
who saved the day, and the woman in supreme learning. But here came the difficulty. Was it 
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sc ely western technology that China needed, 
o: might western thought and institutions have 
something to offer ? Could it be admitted, in 

rt, that in the spiritual as well as in the 
material sphere Chinese civilization was not all- 
high ? This was the root of the self-questioning 
that continued until the Communists put an 
end to it by the paradox of using a western 
doctrine as a weapon with which to scourge the 
western money-makers. But in the nineteenth 
century there was never any doubt of Chinese 
superiority. The Confucian tradition held fast 
and the dilemma of western learning was finally 
resolved by Chang Chih-tung, one of the many 
able statesmen who served Tz’u Hsi, with one 
of those Chinese couplets that are so handy as 
crystals of Chinese thought: chung hsueh wei 


vi; hsi hsueh wei yung—Chinese learning as the 
base, western learning for use. 

For most of her life this concern could hardly 
touch the Empress Dowager. Not until the last 
quarter of the century had the efforts of the 
western missionaries and Chinese translators 
made western learning available. Yen Fu (1853- 
1921), who studied at Edinburgh University, 
translated Adam Smith, Mill, Spencer and 
Huxley. One is reminded how close this is to 
our own day by Mao Tse-tung’s remark that 
the two Chinese writers who most influenced 
him in his youth were Yen Fu and K’ang 
Yu-wei. K’ang was an idealist and Utopian 
thinker, whose ideas on reform were finally to 
penetrate the “ Great Within.” It was his 
influence over the young Emperor that aroused 
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is it Street scene in Peking, 1900 
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The EMPRESS DOWAGER receiving a bribe from a 
eunuch 


the wrath of Tz’u Hsi; without him the forces 
of change might never have been marked in the 
Forbidden City by anything more than the 
occasional despairing memorial from the few 
far-sighted officials at the Court. For most of 
the officials were preoccupied with such ques- 
tions as whether foreign diplomats should kneel 
at Imperial audiences. ‘‘ Why should the 
superior man engage in altercation with birds 
and beasts,” they quoted from Mencius when 
it seemed desirable to give way on the point. 
Thus in the seventies and eighties, as the new 
knowledge seeped in, life in the Forbidden City 
was still splendidly ordained, and Tz’u Hsi 
was at the height of her power. 


The Empress Dowager Tz’u Hsi never 
actually ascended the throne as had the 
Empress Wu in the T’ang dynasty. But as her 
power grew, she disregarded dynastic usage 
more than once, in spite of the pained protest 
of Court officials. The dispassionate historian, 
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judging in the Chinese manner, could hardl 

approve her reign. It may be said of her the 

she ruined China by closing the doors o 

change; but no less that she ruined it by he 

own behaviour. All the weaknesses of earlie 

reigns were even more evident under her rule 

Corruption spread among officials, the powe 

of the Palace eunuchs grew, and there wa 

nepotism in appointments. The unresolvec 
conflict between ancient China and the pressur 

of western ideas and western power was not th 

only force that drove China to half a century of 
revolution in our own day; looking back now 

from the vantage point of peasant communism 

we can see that the steady decay in the country- 
side, combined with the phenomenal rise in 
the population, had its inevitable outcome in the 
distress and violence we have lately seen in 
China. 

Yet it would be false to portray Tz’u Hsi 
simply as the careless agent of disaster. There 
was no doubt of her ability in statecraft. 
Nearly all important decrees were of her own 
drafting, and they show her forceful mind at 
work. She understood little of the outside 
world, but had mastered the institutions she 
was dealing with. In the latter half of the 
century she was well served by able officials, 
whose own standing and power was neverthe- 
less a mark of the weakness developing at the 
centre. Tseng Kuo-fan, the suppressor of the 
T’aiping rebels, had built up his armies on 
regional loyalties and they were paid from 
funds raised locally. Two of his lieutenants 
rose to high office by the same successful raising 
and administering of local armies: one of them 
was Tso Tsung-t’ang, the proponent of ship- 
building and guardian of the north-west 
Marches; Li Hung-chang, a better known 
figure because of his part in foreign relations, 
was another. But all these men, whose loyalty 
to the throne was not in doubt, and whose 
respect Tz’u Hsi undoubtedly won, yet had 
their own measure of independence. Essentially 
they were the prototypes of the warlords who 
created such havoc in the early years of this 
century. Their power, though exerted in 
favour of the dynasty while Tz’u Hsi lived, was 
a mark of internal decay and a declining central 
authority. 

Even at this level of ability and trust we can 


























e how corruption had spread. Li Hung-chang, 
.ggests Professor Fairbank, might not have 
ld his post as viceroy of Chihli for so long 
d his contributions to the Imperial exchequer 
t been so regular and so generous. Bribery 
d been bad enough early in the century; 
der Tz’u Hsi it was still more extensive. 
yntributions were exacted from all officials 

the Imperial entourage; they, in turn, 
<acted presents from their subordinates, and 


eventually the burden fell on those who had no 


bordinates. This system was furthered by the 
eunuchs. Tz’u Hsi relished the company of 
these ingratiating sponsors of pleasure in the 
Forbidden City, but in the enterprise of extor- 
tion they were her partners. Every official who 
sought an audience had to buy his way in: even 
after he had assumed his Imperial functions, 
the unfortunate Emperor Kuang Hsu found 
himself mulcted whenever he visited Tz’u Hsi 
in her semi-retirement at the Summer Palace. 
Only once did the hatred these eunuchs 
inspired find its outlet during Tz’u Hsi’s reign. 
In 1869 she sent the chief eunuch, An Te-hai, 
on a mission of “ tribute collection.” The 
Governor of one province reported unfavour- 
ably on his antics direct to Prince Kung at the 
Palace. For once the position of Tz’u Hsi’s 
weak—though senior—co-regent was used to 
issue a decree ordering his immediate execution. 
The rule that eunuchs could not make such 
forays left the Empress Dowager no choice but 
to accept the fait accompli. But it did nothing 
to reduce her affection for these Palace creatures. 
Her last days were enlivened by the gaieties, 
the theatricals and the corrupt inner rule of a 
notorious eunuch, Li Lien-ying. Photographs 
have preserved the image of this corpulent 
sycophant, who was an agent in the suppression 
of the reform movement and a supporter of the 
Boxer rebellion two years later. Within the 
Palace his reputation was as a stage manager of 
debauchery. He was certainly closer and more 
familiar with Tz’u Hsi than any other courtier, 
and no intending reformer, such as K’ang 
Yu-wei, could have seen such a man as any- 
hing but an obstacle in the way of change at 
he top. He survived nevertheless. The 
ensors who dared to remonstrate with Tz’u 
Hsi over this manner of life at court were met 
vith pained surprise and their protests brushed 
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LI HUNG-CHANG (seated), 1823-1901, the Empress’s 
adviser on foreign affairs 


aside. When Li Lien-ying died in 1908 he left 
£2 millions. 


This picture of gaiety and debauchery in 
the Palace must not be over-emphasized. It 
was nothing new in China. We must also see 
the Regent at work. The Marquis Tseng 
Chi-tse, son of the ennobled Tseng Kuo-fan, 
thus describes an audience with the Empress 
Dowager before setting out as a Chinese envoy 
to Europe in 1878. He arrived to await his 
interview soon after I a.m. By § a.m. he had 
been called forward from the outer waiting 
room to an inner courtyard. Soon after seven 
he was summoned into the presence, kneeling 
and performing the kotow. The questions 
poured forth. How would he travel ? What 
staff would he need ? Where would he live ? 
Was French the more common language or 
English ? Foreign affairs, she complained, were 
very difficult to manage. Wade—the British 
Minister—was a very cunning person. Bad- 











tempered too, added the Marquis, agreeing 
readily that the difficulty in diplomatic affairs 
was simply that “foreigners were un- 
reasonable.” 

They went on to discuss China’s grievances 
which, said Tz’u Hsi, could “‘ not be forgotten 
for a single day.” She had certainly never for- 
gotten the sacking of the Summer Palace; to 
the end she cared nothing for foreigners and 
remained ignorant of them. Throughout the 
interview that Tseng Chi-tse recorded, she 
betrays no knowledge at all of England or 
France. 


In 1889, when the Emperor Kuang Hsu was 
nineteen, the Empress Dowager retired from 
the Regency to the pleasures of rebuilding the 
Summer Palace, a task to which she diverted 
the funds set aside for constructing a modern 
navy. Nevertheless, she was much too practised 
and persistent a wielder of power to let go 
entirely. She had no confidence in Kuang Hsu, 
nor did she like him, and the edicts still came 
out to her for inspection and approval. The 
older members of the Grand Council still 
reported directly to her. 

By this time the need for reforms was being 
openly discussed, especially in south China, 
where respect for the Court in Peking was never 
strong, and where two figures had emerged as 
leaders of reform. Sun Yat-sen, then only 
twenty-three, had been born near Canton, but 
had spent most of his youth in Hawaii. He was 
an overseas Chinese in more than a geographical 
sense and his activities lie outside this account. 
K’ang Yu-wei, on the other hand, was an able 
Confucian scholar, eight years older than Sun 
and committed, in spite of the Utopian aspect 
of his writings—advocating the abolition of 
private property, world government, free 
marriage and the like—to an acceptance of the 
main body of Chinese thought and to the 
Imperial House, which he wanted to turn into a 
constitutional monarchy. It was K’ang Yu-wei 
who made the only dramatic attempt at reform 
that might have saved the dynasty and pro- 
longed the life of Confucian China. This was 
the first and the last such attempt and it was 
defeated by the unhesitating reactions of Tz’u 
Hsi. 

K’ang Yu-wei had passed high in the 
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Imperial examinations. In Peking he found : 
number of fellow Cantonese who shared h:s 
hopes of reform. In 1885, before Tz’u Hsi ha: 
retired from the Regency, he submitted . 
memorial which never reached her, since th: 
Court officials decided that the author was 
deranged. Some years later a petition sub- 
mitted by over a thousand students led by 
K’ang had little more success. But in 1895 
China found herself ignominiously defeated in 
the war with Japan. The absence of a modern 
navy contributed to the defeat. Formosa was 
lost, but the loss of confidence was greater. 
Chagrin and shame were ubiquitous, and the 
movement for reform gained an added impetus. 
Kuang Hsu himself had been deeply affected 
by the defeat. When K’ang Yu-wei went for 
his first audience with the Emperor on June 
16th, 1898, he found a man more than half 
converted to his case. It was K’ang’s long- 
awaited chance, but he overplayed his hand. 
He knew that the conservative opposition had 
long been gathering its forces, but he hoped that 
the Emperor’s determination would suffice to 
win the day. 

“‘ The four barbarians are all invading us,” 
warned K’ang, “their attempted partition is 
gradually being carried out; China will soon 
perish.” The Emperor agreed and K’ang 
warmed to his opportunity with an outline of 
his plans for reform. The examination system 
must be ended, the institutions of the state 
reshaped, western studies fostered and the con- 
servative and reactionary officials dismissed. 
For five hours this junior official, who had 
gained surprising entry to the Imperial sanctum, 
pressed his case. Afterwards the edicts poured 
forth. But the conservative forces were neither 
abashed nor surprised. Each group had its 
fears. The reformists in Canton had never dis- 
guised their distaste for the Manchus, and it 
could be argued in the Palace that K’ang’s 
assault was directed against the Manchu 
hierarchy rather than the Chinese officials. To 
Tzu Hsi this seemed the most immediate 
threat. To most of the conservative officials it 
was also clear that their livelihood was threat- 
ened by the Emperor’s edicts and to the 
eunuchs it was plain that the system of graft 
they controlled would be ended. 

Soon after the edicts had begun to be issued, 
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From: ** China Under the Empress Dowager,"’ by J. O. P. Bland and E. Backhouse 
Effective ruler of China from 1861 until 1908, the EMPRESS DOWAGER 


with ladies of her Court. 


a report reached K’ang Yu-wei that the 
reforms might be forcibly resisted. He warned 
the Emperor of the danger from the Empress 
Dowager and they decided that force would 
have to be used. Yuan Shih-k’ai, a rising 


military figure believed to be sympathetic to 


the reformers, was called in and undertook to 
assist. He was to dispose his troops about the 
approaches to Peking and to surround the 
Summer Palace where Tz’u Hsi could be ap- 
prehended if need be. But the Emperor’s trust 
n Yuan Shih-k’ai was misplaced. Whatever 
ympathies he may have had for reform, his 
nterest in his own advancement was greater. 
\t this time Yuan was serving under Jung Lu, 
he viceroy of Chihli, in which province both 
Peking and Tientsin lay. Jung Lu is an enig- 
matic figure. A Manchu, he was believed in his 


Photograph of 1903 


early days to have been Tz’u Hsi’s lover. He 
certainly remained faithful to her interests to 
the last and she trusted him, but, like her, he 
had no especial loyalty to the young Emperor 
Kuang Hsu. He had been a spectator in the 
Palace precincts, astonished to see a junior 
official like K’ang Yu-wei admitted for a private 
interview with the Emperor. Now it happened 
that Yuan Shih-k’ai was a sworn blood brother 
of Jung Lu; instead of deploying his troops as 
promised, he betrayed the reformers and went 
straight to Jung Lu. Jung Lu immediately 
warned Tz’u Hsi who lost no time. Word 
reached the Emperor that he was about to be 
arrested. He managed to warn K’ang who 
escaped from China on a Japanese ship. Others 
in the reform group contrived to get away, but 
some were executed. There was nothing the 
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Police raiding a wedding party held illegally during the period of mourning 
for the death of the Empress Dowager 


Emperor could do, once he knew he had been 
betrayed. He was confined in humiliating sur- 
roundings and so he remained for ten years 
until his death. 

It had been a sudden outburst, lasting just a 
hundred days. Tz’u Hsi, faintly aware that 
this was the last chance of the dynasty, hesi- 
tated to throw herself entirely behind the con- 
servative faction. For opposition to the 
dynasty was not ended by the scotching of 
K’ang Yu-wei’s movement. There were con- 
flicting impulses, however, within the ranks of 
the revolutionaries. This was the time of 
greatest foreign incursion, when China was 
being “ sliced up like a melon ” at the whim of 
foreign powers greedy for spheres of influence. 
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Feeling wavered, therefore, between hatred of 
the foreigners and contempt for the weakening 
government in Peking. The matter was settled 
by the outbreak of the Boxer rebellion two years 
later. This movement was directed against 
foreigners—especially against missionaries— 
and it rallied the Court reactionaries. Chinese 
antagonism to the Court could now be deflected 
in support of the Boxer movement against the 
foreigners, who had, as Tz’u Hsi noted with 
disgust, all been supporters of the reform move- 
ment of 1898. Two courageous officials refused 
to accept this view and submitted a memorial 
attacking the Boxers. They were duly executed 
for propagating such wrong-headed opinions. 
The Boxer troubles, with their attack on the 
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sieged Legations in Peking, brought yet 
other foreign expedition to defend the rights of 
reign nationals. Again the Empress Dowager 
id to flee from the invading troops as she had 
d to Jehol forty years before. This time her 
treat—though described as a tour of inspec- 
on—was to Sian in the west, the town on the 
te of the ancient capital of Ch’ang-an. Her 
ourney was exhausting and far from stately. 
rom this distance she argued for some time, 
out China had to submit to the demands of the 


foreign powers and the Boxer leaders were 
beheaded at their insistence. 


Tzu Hsi was 
juick to blot out the unfortunate record of 
Imperial support for the Boxers and issued, in 
the name of the still imprisoned Kuang Hsu, 


a penitential decree. 


She had been accompanied by Jung Lu to 
Sian and there the Court remained in exile for 
over a year. Finally, influenced by the appeals 
of some of China’s elder statesmen, the 
Empress Dowager returned to Peking in the 
autumn of 1901, ready to introduce some of 
the reforms that had brought such sorrow to the 
young Emperor. But it was too late. Though 
K’ang Yu-wei in exile still hoped that change 
in the Forbidden City might rejuvenate China, 
most of the growing number of reformers now 
looked to the overthrow of the Imperial House. 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, K’ang’s chief follower—and 
a much abler and more influential man—had 
already turned away from the idea of change 
initiated by the Emperor; Sun Yat-sen, now 
busy plotting revolution among the overseas 
Chinese, had never entertained it. Enough 
Chinese were now travelling and studying to 
have discovered how great an anachronism the 
Great Within ” was. 

But Tz’u Hsi was undaunted by the ruin 
that seemed to be overtaking China. She 
quickly recovered her equilibrium and was 
able to bask in the popularity that had given 
ner—at least among the ordinary people of 
north China—the affectionate title of Lao Fo 
Yeh, or the Old Buddha. She even began to 
improve her reputation with the foreigners. 
She overcame her distaste for the barbarians 
and over the tinkling teacups at the Summer 
?alace the wives of western diplomats whispered 
o themselves that they had never met so 
charming and fascinating a figure. 


For all her faults, one can argue that China 
would have fallen apart much sooner without 
Tz’u Hsi’s firm control at the centre. But with 
her going the end came quickly, for the dynasty 
collapsed in 1911. In November 1908 the 
Emperor Kuang Hsu died—another murder 
alleged against Tz’u Hsi. He had been on the 
throne for thirty-three years, though for less 
than ten of them had he enjoyed even the sem- 
blance of rule. On the day following his death, 
the Empress Dowager herself died, aged 
seventy-three. She was buried a year later in 
great splendour. The astrologers had chosen 
five a.m. as the most auspicious hour for the 
interment, but the protests of the diplomatic 
corps prevailed and seven was fixed. The slow 
procession to the tomb in the western hills took 
three days. It was a splendid outburst of pomp 
and pride. “As time goes on,” wrote The 
Times correspondent at the end of two columns 
describing the scene, “ the weaknesses of her 
character and the errors of her career are for- 
gotten, and her greatness only remembered.” 
Fifty years later it is hard to be so generous. 
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By courtesy of H. McAleavy, Esq. 
The EMPEROR KUANG HSU, reading a memorial; for 
most of his reign (1875-1908) a puppet of his aunt’s 
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Dep th nus niet Blicous ade bat I fhall 
- Left fore nwrach agsinft wre fare'l iantenn + se re, 
Thefe four fines acd the verfes at the end are his own 
By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


ROGER CRAB, from the frontispiece to his book, 1655 


sweep: all these proverbial expressions are 
self-explanatory, since they describe a 
condition that is naturally incident to the 
occupation in question. But why mad as a 
hatter ? No obvious reason suggests itself why 
this trade should render men especially liable 
to insanity. The answer appears to be that the 
proverbial madness of hatters derives from one 
particularly notorious example, Roger Crab, 
hatter at Chesham in the mid-seventeenth 
century. Crab studied his New Testament 
carefully, and came across the words “‘ If thou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor.” Crab was not a rich young 
man, but he wanted to be perfect. So he sold 
all he had, and gave it to the poor. Naturally, 
all good Christians thought him mad. If the 
text extended to us, Crab pictured the rich 
saying, ‘“‘ it would make the poor richer than 
ourselves.”” They would rather deny Scripture 
than part from their riches. 
Roger Crab was an interesting character in 
many ways. He was born somewhere in 


Se AS A JUDGE, drunk as a lord, black as a 
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The 
Mad Hatter 


Roger Crab, former Cromwellian soldier anc 
hatter of Chesham, took literally the text 
* Go and sell that thou hast, and give to the 


poor.” Vegetarian, teetotal, celibate, he led 


the life of a hermit. The first of two studies 


in 17th-century eccentricity 


By CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Buckinghamshire in 1621. He tells us that his 
mother had £20 a year, or his father would 
never have married her: they were not the 
poorest of the poor. About 1641 the young 
Crab, already seeking perfection, vowed to 
restrict himself to a diet of vegetables and 
water, avoiding butter, cheese, eggs and milk. 
He also decided to remain celibate, perhaps in 
despair of finding a lady who would accept his 
vegetarian régime. Next year war broke out 
between King and Parliament, and Crab joined 
the Parliamentary army. He served in it for 
seven years. On one occasion he was “ cloven 
through the skull to the brain,” and once he 
was condemned to death by his Commander- 
in-Chief, Oliver Cromwell, and imprisoned for 
two years by Parliament. Punishments of such 
severity can only have been for political 
offences, and it may be suspected that Crab was 
involved in the Leveller agitation of 1647-9. 
On demobilization he set up as a “ haber- 
dasher of hats” at Chesham. He can never 
have been very successful during the three 
years he carried on the business, since he held 

















a sin to make a profit even before he finally 
-monstrated his madness by giving away all 
is property to his poorer neighbours. He 
stained only enough to lease a rood of land at 
‘kenham, near Uxbridge, for Sos. a year. 
fere he built himself a house, and settled down 
) lead the life of a hermit. He quickly won a 
reputation as a herbal doctor, probably because 
1e gave his patients the sensible advice to 
ibstain from flesh and strong beer. He had 
ften over a hundred patients at a time, he tells 
is, and was much sought after by women. He 
also indulged in prophecy, and was denounced 
as a witch by a local clergyman. He made his 
own clothes, of sackcloth, and wore no band, 
the seventeenth-century equivalent of a neck- 
tie. He thought it wrong to have suit of 
Sunday best, since that was to observe times 
and seasons. As the years passed he dropped 
luxuries like potatoes and carrots from his diet: 
he subsisted on bran broth and a pudding of 
turnip leaves and bran boiled together. Finally 
he got down to dock leaves and grass. On this 
diet he claimed to be able to live at a cost of 
id. aweek. He made one convert to his régime, 
a Captain Norwood, who possibly had Leveller 
connections. But the Captain soon died of it, 
and there were no other disciples. In 1657 
Crab moved to Bethnal Green, where he joined 
the Philadelphians, a religious sect founded by 
John Pordage, himself a man with a radical 
political past. In his old age Crab allowed 
himself the delicacy of parsnips. He died in 
1680, aged 59, and was buried in Stepney 
parish. 

Crab wrote several pamphlets, including an 
autobiography, The English Hermit, or The 
Wonder of the Age, published in 1655. He had 
an interesting theology. Soul and body, he 
thought, are separate entities, which can be 
divided in life as they will be after death. The 
soul in natural (that is, sinful) man is subject 
to the body, is indeed enslaved to the flesh. 
The only way to win true happiness is to make 
the body subject to the soul. This was the 
object of Crab’s ascetic practices, his vege- 
tarianism and celibacy. Here is his description 
of how he reduced his body to obedience: 
“The old man (meaning my body), being 
moved, would know what he had done that I 
used him so hardly. Then I showed him his 


transgressions ...: so the wars began. The 
law of the old man in my fleshly members 
rebelled against the law of my mind, and 
had a shrewd skirmish; but the mind, being 
well enlightened, held it, so that the old 
man grew sick and weak with the flux, 
like to fall to the dust. But the wonderful 
love of God, well pleased with the battle, raised 
him up again, and filled him full of love, peace 
and content in mind. And [he] is now become 
more humble; for he will eat dock leaves, 
mallows or grass, and yields that he ought to 
give God more thanks for it than formerly for 
roast flesh and wines.” We are reminded of 
St. Francis of Assisi by this combination of 
extreme asceticism with a friendly attitude 
towards the body, seen as an alien entity. 

Crab continued to hold many traditional 
Leveller views. Here is his account of the civil 
war and its aftermath. God “ hath tried almost 
every sort of men and every sort of sects ” in 
the government. First “ the King and bishops 
were exalted.” Then “the Parliament, who 
found fault with them, not pulling the beam of 
covetousness out of their own eyes, and their 
sects depending, were all exalted instead of the 
other.” Thirdly, “‘ the Army, with their trades 
and sects depending upon the same account, 
became exalted. So the gentlemen and farmers 
have had their turn in offices, . . . and now 
they will try inferior trades, as journeymen and 
day-labourers . . . even to the orphan and alms- 
man. ... It will be a hard matter for a low 
capacity to judge which of all these parties hath 
been most just. But I, being of the lowest sort 
and unlearned, being amongst day-labourers 
and journeymen, have judged myself with 
them the worst of all these parties.” Bad as all 
the others had been, Crab thought, there was 
not much to be said for “ labouring poor men, 
which in times of scarcity pine and murmur for 
want of bread, cursing the rich behind his back; 
and before his face, cap and knee and a whining 
countenance.” 

So he concluded that all the social groups 
that had tried their hands at government during 
the Interregnum were equally unfitted for the 
task. The moral he drew was that fighting 
solved nothing. Like many an ex-Leveller 
Quaker, he became a pacifist, and washed his 
hands of responsibility for civil government. 
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For all our fighting “ in pretence of liberty and 
peace,” for all “our fighting to regulate 
government in the old man, we see it still as 
bad [as], if not worse than it was before.” But 
—again like the early Quakers—Crab retained 
much of the fierce radical criticism of the 
existing social order, government and church. 
The church was “the old jade.” To keep 
Sunday was “to observe her market day.” 
The Sabbath was “an abominable idol,” he 
told the Justices of Clerkenwell. He had no 
mercy for those enemies of Milton, the Level- 
lers and Quakers—“ hireling priests,” “ tithe- 
mongers,” all ministers who did not depend on 
the voluntary offerings of their congregations. 
Crab made many offers to meet any minister in 
public disputation of the kind beloved by the 
early Quakers; but these offers, he tells us, 
were never accepted. 

Crab’s vegetarianism and teetotalism were 
part of a political and social programme. Drink 
and gluttony, he thought, raised the price of 
corn, and so led to high prices, high rents and 
oppression of the poor. Teetotalism was by no 
means typical of the early Puritans; we remem- 
ber Oliver Cromwell telling the Governor of 
Edinburgh Castle that “ Your pretended fear 
lest error should slip in is like the man that 
would keep all wine out [of] the country lest 
men should be drunk.” Crab was one of the 
earliest preachers of the sort of teetotalism that 
was to have a long history in English non- 
conformity. It is interesting to find that for 
him it was associated with political radicalism, 
just as it was for such advocates of total 
abstention as some of the Chartists, Keir Hardie 
and Tom Mann. At one time Crab had ac- 
cepted the conventional view that “ if we should 
not wear superfluous things, thousands of 
people would starve for want of trading.” But, 
by considering the birds and coming “ to 
know God in nature,” he learnt better. (Gerrard 
Winstanley the Digger also found God in 
nature.) The problem of poverty, Crab felt, 
could be solved by the poor for themselves if 
they freed themselves from that dependence on 
the things of the flesh by which the rich 
ensiaved them. 

Crab was very scathing about rich 
“ Christians.” “If John the Baptist should 
come forth again, and call himself Leveller, 
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and take such food as the wilderness yielded 
and such clothing, and preach up his forme 
doctrine, ‘ He that hath two coats should giv: 
away one of them, and he that hath food shoulc 
do likewise,’ how scornfully would our prouc 
gentlemen and gallants look on him, that hatl 
gotten three or four coats with great gold anc 
silver buttons, and half a score dainty dishes a 
his table, besides his gallant house and hi: 
furniture therein. Therefore this Scripture mus! 
be interpreted some other way or else denied.” 
That is what men do “ if the Scripture will not 
serve our own ends to fulfil selfish desire, to 
uphold the old man is his fleshly honour.” 
““ Thus we see for the love of this world people 
are destroyed.” (With John the Baptist calling 
himself Leveller we may compare Winstanley’s 
statement in 1650 that “ Jesus Christ . . . is the 
head Leveller.”) Crab ended, as Winstanley 
did in some of his pamphlets, with some lines 
of verse :— 
Such are our lusts and covetousness, 
The belly and back to please, 
With selling and buying, dissembling and lying, 
Yet we cannot live at ease; 
But still in discontent abide, 
Desiring after more... 
If pride should banished be away, 
Then tradesmen out would cry :— 
‘Come let us kill, eat and slay, 
Or else for want we die.’ 
Then would the gentry mourn, 
Without pride they cannot live, 
And slaves to get them corn, 
Whilst they themselves deceive. 
Thus pride becomes our God, 
And dear to us as life; 
Whose absence makes us sad, 
And cannot please our wife. 
If the poor labouring man 
Lives of his own increase, 


Where are the gentry then 
But gone among the beasts ? 


But, with the resignation common in the 
sixteen-fifties among former members of the 
defeated radical groups, Crab had no hope of 
immediate and rapid improvement. The con- 
servative forces in society were too strong. The 
Fifth Monarchists hoped for the direct political 
intervention of Christ to bring about a change: 
Crab dreamed of a scarcely less miraculous 
inner revolution, without which political reform 
would not achieve its purpose. “ Let not the 
rich men mistake me and think that I would 
have them sell their goods before God hath 
enlightened their understandings and let them 
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N RECENT CONTROVERSIES about the Suez 
[cms the American monopoly over the 

Panama Canal has often been mentioned. 
Yet it has been generally overlooked that, had 
not an Anglo-American treaty of 1850 been 
superseded by a later agreement, Britain 
would today possess an equal share in the 
control of the Panama Canal with the United 
States. 

British pretensions to a share in any canal 
across the Central American isthmus, and the 
determination of the United States to have sole 
control of any such waterway, were the cause 
of frequent sharp exchanges between London 
and Washington during the nineteenth century. 
Oddly enough the British claim can be traced 
back to the activities of a party of Pilgrim 
Fathers in the seventeenth century. In 1630, 
with a charter from Charles I, the Earl of 
Warwick and John Pym, who had already been 
concerned with the settlements in Mas- 
sachusetts, despatched the Seaflower with 
ninety Puritans, all men, to colonize the 
Caribbean islands of Providence and St. 
Andrew. Pym had ambitions to follow the 
Dutch example in Brazil, about which Professor 
Boxer has written in these pages,’ and seize 
parts of Central America. His colonists made 
various vain attempts to do so before they were 
expelled from their bases by a Spanish counter- 
attack in 1641. 

The islands were subsequently retaken by 
the Buccaneers, for whom, as they lay across 
the route of Spanish treasure-ships from Porto 
Bello, they were ideal points of vantage. 
Morgan used the islands from which to mount 
his attack on Panama, and dreamt of setting up 
on them a Buccaneer commonwealth. Even- 
tually they were again, and finally, lost to the 
Spaniards, but not before the Buccaneers had 
found themselves some valuable allies. These 
were the Mosquito Indians who lived 160 miles 
to the west on the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua. 
They had largely resisted conquest by Spain 
and had become frequent visitors to Providence 
and St. Andrew in their fifty-foot canoes. 

William Dampier knew these Indians well 
and greatly admired them. “ Well-made, raw- 
boned, lusty, strong and nimble of foot; long- 


1JIn the Time of the Flemings, History Today, 
March 1954. 


Britain 
and an 


Atlantic-Pacific 
Canal 


During the sixty years before the 
Panama Canal was built, 

controversy raged between Britain 

and the United States over a 

proposed canal through the lakes 

of Nicaragua. In this dispute 

was involved the fate of the valiant 
Mosquito Indians of the Caribbean coast. 


By N. P. MACDONALD 


visaged, with lank black hair, a stern look and 
rough-hewn features, with skins of a dark 
copper colour ’”—so he described them. These 
Indians caught fish with harpoon and net, a 
pursuit in which they showed much dexterity; 
and they could descry a sail at sea farther off 
than any white man. For these qualities they 
were highly valued by the Buccaneers. It was 
rare to find any Buccaneer vessel without at 
least one Mosquito Indian in its company; 
and Dampier claimed that one or two of them 
in a ship, thanks to their fishing skill, could 
maintain one hundred men. The Indians went 
everywhere with the Buccaneers, even far into 
the Pacific, where one of them became the 
original of Man Friday. A party, among whom 
was Dampier, was surprised by three Spanish 
vessels in 1680 at the island of Juan Fernandez, 
and made off so hastily that a Mosquito Indian 
named William was left behind, to be rescued 
four years later by Dampier himself on his 
voyage round the world. 
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distory Today "’ Map by S. H. Perrin 


The Buccaneers always found it easy to 
enlist the help of the Mosquitos because, said 
Dampier, “ they do not love the French and 
the Spaniards they hate mortally.” As was to 
be expected, the Indians learnt English and 
eventually came to regard themselves as subjects 
of the King of England, liking to have their 
chiefs nominated by the Governor of Jamaica, 
whom they considered to be one of the world’s 
greatest princes. In course of time, Britain 
established a virtual protectorate over their 
territory. 

The British position on the Mosquito Coast 
was disputed from time to time by Spain; but 
later, and more fiercely, by the United States, 
because it promised to give Britain virtual 
control of any canal between the Atlantic and 
Pacific through Nicaragua. This was one of 
the favourite projected routes for such a water- 
way which, on the Atlantic side, would make 
use of the San Juan river and enter the 
Caribbean through the Mosquito territory. 
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From “ Dottings on the Roadside,” 


by Capt. Bedford Pim, 1869 


The King of Mosquito, leader of a “ lusty, strong and 
nimble ”’ independent people 











From 


Nicaragua ... and the Proposed Interoceanic Cana 


852 


- by E. G. Squier, 


Lake Managua, with a view of the volcano of Monotombo 


Humboldt underlined Britain’s advantages in 
realizing such a scheme, commenting that “ the 
commerce carried on by the English on the 
coast of Mosquitos has greatly contributed to 
give celebrity to this project of com- 
munication...” 

When the Central American Federation was 
formed in 1823, its authorities contracted with 
a New York firm to build a canal across 
Nicaragua. The project was soon abandoned 
for lack of capital; but the idea of such a water- 
way remained alive in the United States until 
the need for it, or some similar canal, was 
emphasized by the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia in 1848. The streams of adventurers 
from the east found that it took them up to six 
months to reach the goldfields by way of Cape 
Horn, but only half that time across Central 
America; and so the calls for the building of a 
trans-isthmian canal now became insistent. 
United States speculators had been seeking 
concessions for some years in the most likely 
areas; and in 1846 a treaty between New 
Granada (now Colombia) and the United States 
gave the latter exclusive rights to any kind of 
transport across the isthmus at Panama, in 
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return for guarantees of neutrality and respect 
for the sovereignty of New Granada. This 
treaty resulted in the building. of the Panama 
railroad which was opened in 1855. Yet the 
idea of a canal, farther north, across Nicaragua 
was still the most popular proposition in the 
United States. In that area, however, the 
American concession-hunters found themselves 
frustrated by the British protectorate on the 
Mosquito Coast. 

Behind that protectorate stood Palmerston, 
who, wishing to preserve the status quo in the 
Caribbean generally, was reluctant to see any 
great extension of United States influence in 
the area. Such a development, in his view, 
was likely to follow from the United States, 
successes in the Mexican war, and from the 
treaty with New Granada. In 1844 he had re- 
affirmed the British protectorate over the 
Mosquito Coast, which he defined as embracing 
the whole Atlantic coast of Nicaragua; and in 
the autumn of 1847 the Mosquito King, sup- 
ported by his British protectors, gave notice to 
the Nicaraguan authorities to withdraw from 
Greytown at the mouth of the San Juan. On 
January Ist, 1848, the Nicaraguan flag was. 
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ywered by the British consul and replaced by 
hat of his Mosquito Majesty; and three months 
iter Nicaragua accepted a treaty recognizing 
1e coast to be under Mosquito sovereignty. 

In the United States it was concluded that 
sritain was preparing to build the canal herself. 
’rotests were made in the Senate alleging that 

ondon harboured designs against the integrity 
f the Americas; and the general excitement was 
nflamed by talk of war. Palmerston, however, 
emarked reassuringly, if somewhat disdainfully, 
hat “ It is very probable that half the calumnies 

. circulated in the United States against 
Great Britain owe their origin to mistakes and 
ignorance.” And he told Abbott Lawrence, the 
American Minister in London, that Britain 
already had more colonies than she could 
manage, and that “ as to any idea of their hold- 
ing possession of the mouth of the San Juan 
as the Key of the contemplated communication 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, nothing 
could be further from their minds.” 

In Washington few people, least of all the 
bellicose President Polk, were willing to regard 
such British lack of interest in the canal as other 
than assumed, or recent British policy in 
Central America as anything but calculated to 
force the United States to admit Britain as a 
partner in the building of any waterway. In 
1849 Polk was succeeded by the more pacific 
Taylor; and Secretary Clayton, concluding that 
a canal could most easily be secured in agree- 
ment with Britain, proposed to London that 
the two countries should jointly guarantee its 
neutrality. 

This proposal did not at once resolve the 
prevailing misunderstandings; and they were 
rendered yet more involved by constant 
manoeuvring between British and United States 
officials in Central America which certainly 
Palmerston and the Foreign Office, and pos- 
sibly Clayton and the State Department, were 
unable to follow in detail. Thus, in November 
1849 Palmerston told Abbott Lawrence that he 
had been shocked to hear that a United States 
agent, Mr. Squier, had actually concluded a 
treaty with Nicaragua. Palmerston held that 
such an agreement would oblige the United 
States to try to compel Britain to abandon Grey- 
town, “ an unprovoked aggression by America. 
... We never expected so hostile a proceeding.” 
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Lawrence replied that his country was acting 
with the best intentions in attempting to 
remove the initial obstacles to the building of a 
canal. “A ship canal connecting the two 
oceans will do more to perpetuate peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. . . 
than any other work yet achieved.”” Palmerston 
was not wholly convinced. A canal would cost 
a great deal of money. Britain, however, had no 
intention of colonizing or occupying any part 
of Central America, and she was ready to join 
with the United States in guaranteeing the 
neutrality of the canal. 

These assurances made no great impression 
on Lawrence. He maintained to Palmerston 
that “neither the United States nor Great 
Britain should exercise any political power over 
the Indians or any of the States of Central 
America. The occupation of Greytown and 
the attempt to establish a protected independ- 
ence of Mosquito throw at once obstacles in 
the way, excite jealousies and destroy con- 
fidence...” Palmerston made no comment on 
this note; but negotiations for a treaty were 
begun in London and eventually concluded in 
Washington, between Clayton and Sir Henry 
Bulwer, the British Minister. On April 19th, 
1850, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was duly 
signed. It laid down that neither country would 
build a trans-isthmian canal without the assent 
of the other, and that neither “ will ever erect 
or maintain any fortifications commanding the 
(canal) . . . or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or 
assume, or exercise any dominion over any 
part of Central America.” Other countries 
were invited to accede to the treaty, but none 
did. 

Clayton was successful in his exertions be- 
hind the scenes to secure a majority for the 
treaty in the Senate. But it by no means ended 
the story of Anglo-American rivalry in Central 
America. A large part of United States opinion 
interpreted the agreement to mean that Britain 
would now abandon her settlement at Belize 
and her protectorate over the Mosquito Coast. 
But Palmerston did not regard the treaty as 
having retrospective effect, and Britain’s link 
with the Mosquito King remained unaffected. 
The consequence was great indignation in the 
United States, where it was held that, while a 
canal across Nicaragua would benefit the world 
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An Indian hut at the mouth of the Rama River, Mosquito Coast 


at large, it had become absolutely essential to 
the United States as a means of quicker transit 
to her Pacific coast. The proportion of those 
travelling to California by way of Nicaragua 
had now increased considerably, to such an 
extent that a United States company, which 
had secured a concession to build a canal, 
formed an accessory transit organization to 
carry passengers across Nicaragua by steamer 
and coach. This concern was headed by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, who spent a great deal 
of his time quarrelling with British officials at 
Greytown. He also spent time and money in 
support of William Walker, an adventurer from 
Tennessee, who made himself dictator of the 
country in 1855. Two years later, having in- 
cautiously offended Vanderbilt, he was forced 
to flee. 

Behind these bizarre episodes there remained 
a deep cleavage between London and Washing- 
ton over Central America. “ Depend on it,” 
wrote Secretary Webster in December 1851, 
“‘ there will be no security for the continuance 
of peace in that quarter until the British retire 
from Greytown. The notion that British 
officers and agents hold that place only on 
behalf of the Mosquito King or his agents 


strikes some people as being ridiculous and 
others as being an offensive and provoking 
pretence. I am quite at a loss to know what 
importance there is in the retention of this 
miserable place by England to justify all the 
hazards of collision which her continued pos- 
session of it will certainly entail upon her and 
us. .. . At the present moment, no part of our 
relations with England is so critical and omin- 
ous of evil as this petty business.” 

But London remained obdurate. In 1853 
James Buchanan, then Minister in London, 
again emphasized to Lord Clarendon, now 
Foreign Secretary, that the United States con- 
sidered that Britain should have abandoned the 
Mosquito protectorate on the morrow of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty; and he asserted that she 
had entirely and explicitly renounced her 
claims by treaties with Spain in 1783 and 1786. 
To this Clarendon drily replied that “‘ We have 
since resumed our Protectorate.” And al- 
though he admitted that Britain would gladly 
relinquish that responsibility, which was of no 
advantage to her, she had exercised it for two 
or three hundred years and honour required 
that she should not abandon the Mosquitos 
“‘ without proper attention to their interests.” 














From “ Dottings on the Roadside" 


Captain Bedford Pim meets his surveyors at the junction of the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
while prospecting for a highway across Nicaragua 


As for the Monroe Doctrine, cited by Buchanan 
in course of these exchanges, Clarendon com- 
mented that “.. . it can only be viewed as the 
dictum of the distinguished person who 
delivered it. . . . Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot admit that doctrine as an international 
axiom which ought to regulate the conduct of 
European states.” Buchanan, dismayed at this 
intransigence, traced it, as he thought, to its 
real source. Reporting to Washington he 
wrote: “ We might expect a speedy settlement 
(on Central America) if any statesman except 
Lord Palmerston were at the head of the 
government.” For, as Buchanan added, “ he 
has very strong views on the subject.” 

The Anglo-American exchanges on Central 
America, however, were published in the 
autumn of 1855; and it was speedily recognized 
by public opinion in Britain that trade with the 
United States, vital to British prosperity, was 
likely to be jeopardized by conflicts about ter- 
ritories of which the names were hardly known, 
and whose value was at best problematical. As 
The Times asked: ‘‘ Who in this country knows 
or cares about the King of Mosquita ?” 
Disraeli, too, had something to say, in the 
House of Common on June 16th, 1856. “If 
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(he declared) it is always to be impressed on 
England that she is to regard any expansion of 
the United States as an act detrimental to her 
interests and hostile to her power, we shall be 
pursuing a course which, while it will not 
prevent that expansion . . . will involve this 
country in struggles that may prove to be of a 
disastrous character.” 

Against public opinion even Palmerston was 
unable to prevail; and in 1860 a treaty was 
agreed with Nicaragua by which Britain with- 
drew her protectorate over the Mosquito coast. 
Greytown, described by Thomas Belt the 
naturalist eight years later as “one of the 
neatest tropical towns I have ever visited,” was 
acknowledged to be a free port under Nicara- 
guan sovereignty. It has sometimes been said 
that this reversal of British policy in Central 
America was the outcome of weakness in the 
assertion of British rights against persistent 
hostility from the United States. In fact, it 
was decided upon after full debate, and in 
deference to public opinion in Britain. At all 
events, according to the provisions of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, Great Britain retained a 
stake in any future trans-isthmian canal. 

But Palmerston had foreseen that the 








United States would ultimately not be content 
with a’mere half share in the control of the pro- 
jected waterway. “‘ These Yankees (he said) 
are most disagreeable Fellows to have to deal 
with. . . . They are totally unscrupulous and 
dishonest and determined somehow or other to 
carry their point. The (Clayton-Bulwer) treaty 
opposes a barrier to the Yankees . . . and there- 
fore they detest (it)... . They are such ingeni- 
ous rogues...” The Crimean War, and later 
the Civil War, momentarily introduced other 
issues into Anglo-American relations; but 
Central America remained at the root of the 
often hardly-concealed tension between the 
two countries. 

Washington was not inactive in Central 
America. A treaty concluded with Nicaragua, 
on the same lines as that with New Granada in 
1846, gave the United States transit rights 
through that country in return for a promise of 
protection and a guarantee of neutrality for the 
waterway. By 1870 the United States had 
secured similar rights over all likely routes 
for an Atlantic-Pacific canal. But, under the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, these rights were value- 
less to the United States alone. Nor did there 
seem to be any way out of the impasse; for the 
treaty contained neither time limit nor abroga- 
tion clause. Not for nothing was it termed 
“probably the most persistently unpopular 
agreement ever made by the United States with 
a foreign government.” A growing agitation 
for some revision of the treaty was given point 
in 1879, when Ferdinand de Lesseps formed a 
company in Paris to build a canal at Panama. 
President Hayes in his Message in 1880 addres- 
sed himself indirectly to both London and 
Paris. “ The policy of this country (he said) is 
a canal under American control. The United 
States cannot consent to the surrender of their 
control to any European power. . . . If existing 
treaties between the United States and other 
nations . . . stand in the way of this policy... 
suitable steps should be taken... to promote and 
establish the American policy on this subject.” 

From the State Department Secretary Blaine 
conveyed the sense of these views to London. 
He proposed that the clauses in the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty forbidding fortification of the 
proposed canal should be cancelled, and added: 
“* This is an American question to be dealt with 
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and decided by American powers.” “ The 
position of the United States to Great Britain 
regarding the canal (commented the Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Granville) has been regulated 
by the engagements of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and Her Majesty’s Government rely with 
confidence upon the observance of all the 
obligations of that treaty.”” When Blaine, like 
Buchanan before him, invoked the Monroe 
Doctrine, Granville retorted that the treaty 
had been concluded twenty-seven years after 
Monroe’s message. 

Indignation in the United States at the 
British attitude did not disappear as the 
century ran its course. On the contrary, to- 
wards its end, underlined by the Spanish- 
American war, the need for a canal became in 
American eyes more pressing than ever before; 
while simultaneously it was brought home to 
the public at large that the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty gave Britain a share in control, not only 
of a canal through Nicaragua, but of any trans- 
isthmian waterway. It was hardly less clear 
that threats from Washington were unlikely to 
alter Britain’s views of her rights under the 
treaty. But it happened that the United States 
had been warmly supported by Britain in her 
struggle with Spain; and President McKinley, 
seeking to take advantage of this new climate in 
relations between London and Washington, 
drew the attention of Congress to the need for 
speedy action in the matter of a canal, and 
repeated that American policy required that it 
should be controlled by the United States. 
From the Foreign Office Lord Salisbury replied 
that the canal should be built by the United 
States, under whose single control it could best 
be protected. It was felt in London that, now 
that the Suez Canal had been opened, the other 
waterway was not so important for Britain as it 
had once appeared. 

Early in 1899 Secretary Hay and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, British Ambassador in Washington, 
had actually drafted a convention. But the 
matter became entangled with that of Alaska’s 
boundary with Canada. Nothing more had 
been done when, a year later, a bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives em- 
powering the United States government to 
undertake by itself the construction of a canal 
through Nicaragua. Hay described the bill as 
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From “ The Gate of the Pacific,"” by Capt. Bedford Pim, 1863 
The port of Realjo on the Pacific, one suggested terminus for the Central American Canal; 
U.S.S. Merrimac in the harbour 


‘in many respects highly objectionable, especi- In Washington the Senate rejected these 
ally as it absolutely ignores the Clayton-Bulwer _ particular conditions as incompatible with the 
treaty, and, in fact, in many features is an needs of United States naval strategy, so lately 
absolute violation of it.”” Nevertheless he used demonstrated in the Spanish War; and it also 
the bill as a means of putting pressure on _ rejected another relic of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Britain, by making sure that Salisbury was in- treaty in the proposal that Britain and the 
formed that the building of the canal had United States should invite other powers to 
become inevitable, and that the treaty could adhere to the new agreement. Theodore 
not prevent it. Roosevelt, the Governor of New York, was a 

Britain was in a dilemma. Faced with war __ particularly outspoken critic. “ If (he asked) 
in South Africa, threatening incidents in the Germany has the same rights that we have in 
Far East, deteriorating relations with Germany __ the canal across Central America, why not in 
and general hostility in Europe, she could the partition of any part of Southern America ?” 
hardly afford to cast aside her nascent friend- After some delay the Senate ratified the treaty, 
ship with the United States. And so, on but only with the inclusion of amendments 
February 5th, 1900, Hay and Pauncefote signed declaring that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was 
a treaty by which Britain consented to the definitely superseded; that the United States 
building of the canal by the United States. could unilaterally do whatever might be neces- 
The new agreement did not supersede the sary to protect the canal; and that there should 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but only modified and —_ be no opportunity for adherence to the treaty 
supplemented it. It maintained the principles by other countries. 


of neutralization and non-fortification of the The Senate had, in fact, re-written the Hay 
new waterway, and of non-discrimination to- Pauncefote treaty, and added the threat that, if 
wards its users. Its rules for free navigation were Britain rejected it in this form, the Clayton- 
borrowed from the Suez Canal Convention. Bulwer treaty would be abrogated by Congres- 
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sional resolution, and that the United States 
would go ahead with the building of the canal. 
Nevertheless, Britain did reject the revised 
agreement. The Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Lansdowne, announced that the British govern- 
ment preferred to maintain in force the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, which, he reminded Hay, was a 
contract that could be modified only with the 
consent of both signatories. But in Nicaragua 
this was to be the British bulldog’s last growl. 
The Senate at once introduced a bill for the 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; and, 
against that background, London and Washing- 
ton began negotiations for yet another agree- 
ment, Hay working along lines which might 
satisfy the Senate and yet leave unharmed the 
prospect of a good understanding with Britain. 

He was now supported by Roosevelt, who 
succeeded to the White House in September 
1901; and in November he and Pauncefote 
signed their second isthmian treaty. This, in 
giving the United States the right to build any 
canal between the Atlantic and Pacific across 
Central America and the exclusive right to 
control it, virtually met all the objections to its 
predecessor. Its first article declared the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty to be superseded. The 
general principle of neutralization was main- 
tained; and it was again agreed that the canal 
should never be blockaded and that no bel- 
ligerent rights should be exercised within it; 
and the Suez rules for its regulation were again 
included. But there was now no reference to 
fortifications; instead the United States was 
permitted to introduce military police into the 
canal area to prevent lawlessness and disorder. 
Nor was there any longer any mention of invit- 
ing other countries to accede to the treaty, 
although it was agreed that the canal was to be 
open to vessels of all nations, on equal terms, 
without discrimination of any sort. The new 
treaty was accepted by the Senate with alacrity ; 
and it was proclaimed in February 1902. By it, 
Henry Adams wrote, “ Britain renounced, with- 
out equivalent, treaty rights which she had for 
fifty years defended tooth and nail.” 

The second Hay-Pauncefote treaty opened 
the way to the building of a trans-isthmian 
canal, but through Panama, not Nicaragua. 
By it the United States achieved a threefold 
ambition—to build a canal, to control it un- 
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disputedly, and to effect the reduction of British 
influence in Central America. But the real end 
to the story came only in 1914. Two years 
earlier Congress had approved a measure pro- 
viding that no tolls should be paid by vessels 
engaged in United States coastwise trade pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal, an act promptly 
promulgated by President Taft. It was con- 
trary both to the letter and to the spirit of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty; and Britain protested 
against such discrimination. In March 1914 
President Wilson, by asking Congress to repeal 
this act, aroused a storm of public protest and 
experienced his first serious conflict with the 
Senate. But after three months he prevailed, 
and both Houses of Congress passed the repeal- 
ing bill by large majorities. 

So ended an often-forgotten chapter in 
British colonial history and in Anglo-American 
relations. And what of the Mosquito Indians, 
whose friendship with the Buccaneers had 
caused that chapter to be written ? By the 
Treaty of Managua of 1860, in which Britain 
abandoned her protectorate, Nicaragua granted 
autonomy to the Mosquitos and undertook to 
pay their king an annuity of £1,000. On his 
death ten years later they refused to recognize 
his successor or to pay him. But the local 
autonomy was uneasily preserved until 1880, 
when the matter was referred to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. He confirmed the Mosquitos’ 
right to self-government. In 1887 the Indians, 
disgusted at their treatment by Nicaragua, 
appealed to Britain to resume her protectorate. 
Washington at once made it clear that any such 
development could not be regarded with in- 
difference by the United States; but the appeal 
to London had in any case fallen on deaf ears. 
In 1894 the autonomy of the Mosquito Coast 
came to an end when it was incorporated in 
Nicaragua. Shortly after the end of the century 
the Mosquitos again appealed to Britain, and 
sent a delegation to London to press their case. 
It was again turned down, whereupon the dele- 
gates went to the United States embassy with 
an offer of sovereignty over their country. But 
the Ambassador, Whitelaw Reid, refused to see 
them and referred them to Washington, the 
source of the agitation that had finally brought 
about the withdrawal of their British protectors 
and their subsequent miseries. 
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THE BEGINNINGS 
OF THE MODERN BUSINESS WORLD: I 








The Foundation 
of the Bank of England 





** William and Mary By the grace of God...” 


By courtesy of the Bank « 
The Bank Charter, 1694 


By NICHOLAS LANE 


In the first of three articles—the others will describe the origins of the Stock Exchange 
and the rise of Lloyd’s—Mr. Lane discusses the reasons of business and war that led to 
the establishment of a national bank in London in 1694. 


century the modern business world began 

to take shape, well in advance of the in- 
dustrial society that it was eventually to serve. 
Insurance was developing, in primitive fashion, 
from its ancient marine origins; the joint-stock 
organization was already exemplified in the 
variety of Companies that were opening up 
overseas commerce; the goldsmiths were 
experimenting with banking, and by trial and 
error evolving the principles of receiving on 
deposit and lending at interest. Fortuitously, 
amid these bustling enterprises, there came the 
creation of the bank which, in due time, was to 
provide the pattern for all central banks. 


[exes THE END OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
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Most of the commercial innovation of the 
period was the direct result of rapid advances 
in overseas and inland trade. Under Cromwell 
business had been encouraged ; under Charles II, 
despite all political strains and governmental 
straits, business had flourished; and Pepys had 
struggled, against heavy difficulties, to make 
the Navy the successful defender of British 
commerce against foreign rivals. The Revolu- 
tion of 1688 established on the English throne 
a King who came from the country that had 
long been our bitterest trading competitor. He 
came with the support of the Whigs, in general 
the party of the City as opposed to the Tories, 
who drew their main allegiance from the 





SIR JOHN HOUBLON of Threadneedle Street, d. 1712, first Governor of the Bank 


country squires. All things combined together 
to make for boom conditions—all things except 
the perennial threat of war, and war itself. 
After many years in which the principal 
threat had been from the Dutch, they had now 
become not altogether acceptable allies against 
Louis XIV. William III had been at feud with 
Louis long before he came to England; indeed, 
if Louis had threatened invasion of the Low 
Countries at the right moment, William could 
never have taken the risk of coming over. As 
it was, William now commanded the resources 


of England as well as those of the Netherlands; 
and war with Louis was not unpopular with 
those Englishmen who had seen in France for 
many years first the buttress and then the 


asylum of the House of Stuart. England was 
still far from united under William, but a sub- 
stantial proportion of Englishmen were ready 
to back him and in particular those who saw in 
him the hope of a more settled financial and 
commercial order. 

How modern warfare, or indeed modern 
government, should be financed was a question 
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‘et unanswered. It was in the nature of 
Villiam’s accession that he could make no such 
laims as his Stuart predecessors had made 
albeit with little enough success); but the 
ountry was still far from possessing a reason- 
ibly well organized fiscal and budgetary system. 
(t was a time of transition, in the finance of 
zovernment as in its organization and form, 
between government as of right and govern- 
ment by consent; and the financing of the war 
with France was an urgent problem that 
William had to handle piecemeal. 

There had for long been discussion in 
England of the merits and demerits of the kind 
of national bank best known to Englishmen in 
the shape it had taken in the Bank of Amster- 
dam. This had, in fact, taken various forms, 
none of them at all like the central bank of 
modern times; and when a group of City men 
proposed the establishment of a national bank 
in England they were adapting what they knew 
of such banks overseas to two immediate ends, 
the securing of an income from the Government 
and the foundation of a bank which would do 
the sort of business that the goldsmiths were 
profitably doing. The fact that risk would be 
minimized by joint stock formation was an 
obvious advantage: they would be “ without 
the hazard of bankruptcies,” which was the 
goldsmiths’ lot. 

How long it would have been before any 
such plan could have been launched in peace- 
time must be an open question; the exigencies 
of war-time finance made things comparatively 
easy. William Paterson, who is known as the 
founder of the Bank of England, had twice put 
forward a plan for a national bank previous to 
his appearance in January 1693 before a House 
of Commons Committee on the raising of 
money; for that was the crux of the matter. 
The prospectors undertook to raise £1,200,000 
capital, which they would lend to the Govern- 
ment at 8 per cent. The figure can be set in 
perspective against an annual “ budget” of 
about £5,000,000. The Government—and it is 
under William III that it becomes natural to 
speak of Government rather than of King— 
after hesitation decided that the offer must be 
accepted. 

The hesitation was understandable. The 
whole conception of banking was a new one, 
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and was not clearly grasped even by its pioneer 
practitioners. The association of interest with 
usury was an hereditary memory; and the 
principles upon which a note issue could be 
safely based were to be argued out for more 
than a century to come. The Paterson project, 
moreover, was a City notion, supported by 
Whig interests, and the Tories mistrusted it, 
both for its backers and for the support they 
saw it would give to a régime they did not like. 
National banks, they said, were to be seen 
flourishing mainly in republics; they must lead 
to a money monopoly in which extortionate 
interest could be charged unchecked by healthy 
competition. Not all the Whigs themselves 
were happy about the project; after generations 
in which the struggle between Crown and 
Parliament had shown the power of the purse 
to be one of Parliament’s strongest instruments 
of control, it was natural that men should look 
hard at any idea which might make the Crown 
less dependent on Parliament for its funds. 
But the need for money, urgent and insistent, 
overruled all the doubts, and Paterson’s scheme 
went forward. No one can be at all clear about 
the function of Paterson in the founding. 
Generations knew him as the Bank’s founder, 
but that description probably enlarges his true 
role. He has been dismissed, on the other hand, 
as no more than the voice and agent of the City 
group, the “ financiers,” who were the brains 
and the money of the founding; and it seems 
likely that this in its turn is too unkind a view. 
There can be no doubting the importance of 
the group: as it took shape in the first directors 
of the new bank it included John, James and 
Abraham Houblon (the second of them for 
many years a close friend of Pepys), Michael 
Godfrey, Sir William Gore and Sir William 
Scawen: the directorate included seven future 
Lord Mayors. But Paterson was not a nonentity 
himself. Sir John Clapham has cited him as an 
example of “the higher type” of projector, 
the “ projectors ” being a phenomenon of the 
time who launched a fertile flood of new ideas 
upon an enthusiastic public—they were to come 
to their melancholy climax in the South Sea 
Bubble. His previous record in the waterworks 
of Hampstead and his busy later life, which 
was to include the ill-fated Darien project and 
wholehearted advocacy of Union between 
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Mercer’ Hall, Cheapside, 1694, where the new bank was established for the first few months 


England and Scotland, argue him a man of 
parts. 

How much of the idea, how much of the 
negotiation, was wholly his, and how much his 
backers’, cannot now be discerned. What is 
much clearer is the nature of their foundation. 
It came in the Ways and Means Act of 1694, 
almost iricidentally, for the Act was concerned 
with the raising of taxation on ships’ tunnage, 
with liquor duties and with other such matters ; 
but embedded in the Act were the banking 
clauses, “‘ securing certaine Recompenses and 
Advantages . . . to such Persons as shall volun- 
tarily advance the sume of Fifteen hundred 
thousand pounds towards carrying on the Warr 
against France.” The actual loan to be raised 
was £1,200,000, and the interest, secured on 
the Tunnage which gave its name to the Act, 
was £100,000 per annum, including £4,000 
management fee. The arrangement was to 
cease upon repayment of the loan, which could 
not be made before 1706; and the Bank must 
never owe more than the equivalent of its 
capital—if it did the liability of members was 
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not limited as to the excess. The possibility 
that the Bank might be used to make Govern- 
ment less answerable to Parliament was fore- 
stalled by the provision that there could be no 
lending to the Government without the express 
sanction of Parliament. 

No provision was made in the Tunnage Act 
to cover the issue of notes to bearer; there had, 
indeed, been a little friction in the preliminary 
negotiations over the question of issuing notes. 
The Bank of England note, which was eventu- 
ally to become the country’s main item of 
currency, and inconvertible at that, was not 
expressly envisaged when the Bank was born. 
It was understood, of course, that it would be 
issued; the possibility of profitable banking 
without the right of issue was at the time as un- 
realistic a thought as that of a completely in- 
convertible and token currency. Before the 
end of the year, the Bank was paying the last 
part of its loan to the Government entirely in 
its own notes; and the triumph of the Bank of 
England note over all its London competitors 
was to be one of the Bank’s earlier successes. 
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The whole capital was subscribed inside a 
wrtnight; the new Bank was granted its 
,arter, which added nothing to the provisions 
if the Act; and the private bankers’ formidable 
ew competitor was launched upon its historic 
vay—at first, for a few months, in Mercers’ 
Hall, Cheapside, and thereafter at Grocers’ 
{all until in 1734 it opened its own premises 
m the site in Threadneedle Street where its 
first Governor, Sir John Houblon, had lived. 
[he private bankers were alarmed by the 

appearance of the newcomer, with its substan- 
tial capital, its Government-guaranteed income 
and its limited liability. Nor did the new Bank 
adopt a conciliatory approach to the goldsmiths: 
their notes were treated with a suspicion 
which might indeed be justified in the case of 
those of some of the mixed collection of gold- 
smiths, but was certainly not justifiable for the 
majority. But this was only in the early months: 
much has been written of the mutual hostility 
between goldsmiths and Bank in the first years, 
and of course such hostility certainly existed, 
but in fact it is surprising how soon a tolerable 
relationship was established between them. 
From the outset there were those goldsmiths, 
even including goldsmith-bankers, who found 


it convenient themselves to open accounts at 
the Bank, thus setting the pattern that was to 
make the Bank eventually the bankers’ bank: 
as early as March 1695, Freame and Gould, 
whose business was to grow into Barclays Bank, 
had an account there. 

Much more serious a threat to the infant 
Bank of England was that provided by Hugh 
Chamberlen’s project for a Land Bank. 
Chamberlen himself has been popularly identi- 
fied with the Dr. Chamberlen who as Court 
Physician had been in attendance upon James 
II’s Queen when the Old Pretender was born; 
but any association of its projector with the old 
régime is of much less interest today than the 
merits, or the demerits, of the plan itself. 
Briefly, Chamberlen’s plan was for a note issue 
on the security of land. If an estate worth 
£2,000 a year was mortgaged to the bank for 
twenty years, it would support a note issue 
(inconvertible) of £40,000. Moreover, although 
the freehold was worth only twenty years’ 
purchase, a mortgage for a longer period would 
support a proportionately higher note issue ! 

The Land Bank Scheme—it was in fact only 
one of several broadly similar suggestions—had 
influential Tory support, mainly from men who, 























An early banker at work, from a commemorative design by M. Laurens 
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Grocers’ Hall, ““ The Bank of England in Ye Poultry ”’: 


landowners themselves, saw land as the true 
basis of the national wealth; who saw, too, pos- 
sible profit for themselves in the plan. That 
they were not sufficiently finance-minded to 
see the flaws in it is not to their discredit. 
Banking, it is worth repeating, was in its 
infancy, and City merchants were only a little 
ahead of country squires in their understanding 
of it. The remarkable thing about the Land 
Bank project was not that an idea which strikes 
us today as so obviously absurd found sufficient 
support for it to be adopted by Parliament, as 
it was in 1696; but that it failed so completely 
to win support from a public that had taken up 
the Bank of England’s £1,200,000 within a 
fortnight. The Treasury disliked the scheme, 
the City was predominantly Whig; perhaps 
that is sufficient explanation of the contemp- 
tuous reception that killed the Land Bank 
before it was launched. 

The Bank of England, it need hardly be said, 
welcomed the failure, for the establishment of a 
rival joint-stock bank, also with Government 
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support, would have been a sad blow to prestige 
and to business. And in those first years of the 
Bank’s life there could be no sort of certainty 
that it would survive, even without a rival. 
The Government was still desperate for money, 
and was experimenting in methods of raising 
it: Ministers could not be any surer than any- 
one else of the Bank’s survival. It was im- 
mediately after the failure of the Land Bank 
project that the Exchequer bill was launched, 
an instrument that might have developed, had 
there been no Bank of England, into the 
country’s note issue. And in 1696, when the 
Government sought to borrow £200,000 from 
the Bank, the Bank’s resulting shortage of cash 
became acute. Bank stock was down to 60 in 
October 1696. 

Peace came in the following year, and with 
it a momentary respite for the country, and for 
the Bank: Bank stock was back to 98 by the 
September. The first three trying years of the 
Bank’s long history had been appropriately 
crowned by the grant of monopoly; in return 
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or the raising of a further £1,000,000, the 
yovernment, in the Act authorizing the expan- 
ion of capital, undertook that there should be 
10 more officially sponsored competitors. This 
vas still short of the virtual monopoly of joint- 
tock banking which was to come later, and 
which set the development of English banking 
in such a curious strait-waistcoat; but it was a 
step towards it. 

From 1697 onwards the Bank became more 
and more intimate with the Government that 
had founded it—a Government that was itself 
rapidly reaching some sort of terms with its 
financial difficulties. The years since the 
Revolution had already seen considerable pro- 
gress towards financial competence, if not to- 
wards solvency; the recoinage of the silver 
currency, which had been no small part of the 
Bank’s burden in its first years, was by way of 
token of good intentions carried out. There 
were to be many more troubles, for Govern- 
ment and Bank alike, in times ahead, but they 
were met in a state of less chaotic puzzlement 
than those of the first three years; the contrast 
between the financial conduct of the war that 
ended with the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697 and 
that which broke out in 1701 was already a 
notable one. 

The “ founder,” William Paterson, had not 
stayed with his creation even as long as this 
first three years. He was a projector at heart 
rather than a banker, and once the idea for a 
Bank of England had been launched his interest 
was turned to another bank, this time one to 
take over the Trust funds of City orphans, 
which had become a matter of some public 
scandal. This new banking project was backed 
by some of the Bank of England’s declared 
enemies, and Paterson’s association with them 
was not liked by his co-directors of the Bank. 
So Paterson sold his stock and resigned from 
the Bank, to go on past the Orphans Bank, a 
short-lived creation, to the Darien Settlement. 
In later years he retired to London, where he 
continued to counsel the financial authorities 
of the day. He died in 1719, after prophesying 
disaster for the South Sea Company. 

William III was called the founder of the 
Bank; that was royal flattery.. Paterson had 
more claim, but we cannot be sure how much 
more. John Houblon and his prosperous 


co-directors certainly share the credit. And it 
is ironic that not one of them can have had the 
least idea of the glories that lay ahead. The 
Bank was to have decades in the market place, 
in open competition for ordinary banking 
business; it was to be the centre of controversy 
for the greater part of its history—was it help- 
ing or hindering ? was it well or ill managed ? 
It was to seek for many years to avoid the res- 
ponsibilities that circumstances were forcing 
upon it. But steadily its reputation was to grow 
and its functions to multiply, as the bankers’, 
and the Government’s, bank and as doyen of 
central banks. 
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CHARLES MONTAGU, later Earl of Halifax (1661-1715), 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the time of the founding 
of the Bank 
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THE FLAG FOLLOWS TRADE 


By Alan Hodge 


N HIS ARTICLE ON THE Founding of the Bank of 
| eae Mr. Nicholas Lane remarks that 

most of London’s great commercial innova- 
tions towards the close of the seventeenth century 
were “the direct result of rapid advances in 
overseas and inland trade.”’ From the same 
sources sprang the expansion of British influence 
throughout the world, and the colouring of the 
maps of the globe with the large red-tinted tracts 
that until recently recorded the scope of Empire. 
Yet the development of trade has been com- 
paratively neglected by general economic his- 
torians in Britain, who have chosen to be more 
concerned with delving into the complexities of 
medieval land-tenure and with plotting the 
graphs of industrial growth. 

Dr. G. D. Ramsay’s concise, yet far-ranging 
volume, English Overseas Trade During the 
Centuries of Emergence,' is therefore particularly 
welcome—all the more so since he writes with an 
imaginative grasp of a subject upon which it is 
easy to be merely factual and diffuse. He 
modestly acknowledges his debt to specialized 
scholars; he also disclaims making any “ original 
contribution ” to historical knowledge. Yet, in 
fact, by assembling his interpretations of recent 
researches into various aspects of English trade, 
from the age of the early Tudors to the time of 
the American Revolution, Dr. Ramsay presents 
a lively picture of thrusting endeavour, reaching 
out from London, Bristol, Liverpool, and other 
merchant communities, into lands that were to 
provide the bases for the naval, military and 
political actions that have often been imperially 
chronicled. 

That trade follows the flag is the reverse of 
true in the history of the rise of British commerce. 
The three centuries with which Dr. Ramsay is 
concerned witnessed an astonishing diversifica- 
tion, as well as growth, of overseas trade. 
During this period “ the flag,’ in the sense of 
political influence and colonial dominion, was 
borne always in the wake of the merchant 
adventurer’s fleets, and often some generations 
later. Thus the origins and course of Empire 
were determined first by individual enterprisers 
rather than by Government Departments or the 
Royal Council. Moreover, as the author says in 
phrases that Cobden would have appreciated: 
** commercial contacts, once achieved, are apt to 
prove more enduring than political alliances, 
though they need more effort and persistence.” 
He is well aware that the pattern of trade during 
any one period is far from static, and that trends 
are more significant than the apparent frame- 
work that contains them. 


1 (Macmillan, 279 pp., 30s.) 


At the beginning of the present survey British 
foreign trade, largely in cloth, was directed at 
narrow range across the Channel to the Nether- 
lands and North-west Germany. The great 
markets of Antwerp, and later of Hamburg, 
dominated demand. England was one customer 
among many, and came cap in hand, though the 
cap was finer-woven than any that other coun- 
tries could offer. By the end of the Elizabethan 
era the horizon was infinitely broader. The 
Muscovy company had taken English venturers 
around the North Cape to Russia; the Baltic 
trade had with success tempted English mer- 
chants to Lubeck, Danzig and Riga, there to 
draw upon the wax, flax, furs, wood and hemp 
that the lands of northern Europe had to offer. 
The Levant Company was shipping oriental 
argosies from Aleppo (‘‘ Her husband’s to 
Aleppo gone, Master o’ the Tiger” as a con- 
temporary wrote) by way of “* Scanderoon,”’ or, 
as it was once called, Alexandretta. Leghorn was 
about to become the principal British entrepOt in 
the Mediterranean. Hawkins and his successors 
were seeking gold and ivory on the West Coast of 
Africa, and realizing the shameful profitability 
of the slave trade. The first fleets of the British 
East India company sailed speculatively to 
Sumatra and Java, hopeful of profits that were 
only to be made, but on a gigantic scale, in India. 

Meanwhile, as the seventeenth century drew 
on, the Atlantic trading community began to 
develop, at first slowly, and more vigorously in 
the Caribbean than on the American mainland. 
Indeed, the Thirteen American colonies were 
beginning to provide the elastic market desired 
by British exporters only when they were already 
on the verge of Revolution. 

By a skilful accumulation of detail, Dr. 
Ramsay traces the change in the character of 
British commerce brought about by the growth 
of manufacture at home and the ramification of 
the carrying trade in tropical products. He casts 
illuminating sidelights on the immense expansion 
of the wealth and influence of the City of London. 
From the time of Cromwell onwards, he shows 
how politics increasingly loomed over the 
commercial scene—so that the conflicts with 
France, no less than those with the Dutch, 
spread to the colonial sphere and were there 
fought to a large extent for commercial reasons. 


. “* It thus took about a century,” he writes of the 


peace of 1763, “‘to endow the English com- 
mercial empire with a political guarantee.” 

Dr. Ramsay’s stimulating book makes no 
claims to comprehensiveness. But not the least 
of his services in it is an annotated bibliography 
with the help of which students may follow up 
the many themes that he touches upon. 











Expelling the Jesuits 


Often expelled, the Jesuits have as often returned. 


The unpopularity they excited was largely due to the power 


they exercised. How they came to acquire so much influence 


is “* certainly one of the enigmas of history ” 


By E. 


E. Y. HALES 





ST. IGNATIUS in glory: fresco by Baciccio, from the Church of Gesit, Rome 


HE JESUITS WERE EXPELLED.” This is 
what we are told first in any historical 
account of a revolutionary movement 


in modern history. And rightly so, because 


-xpelling the Jesuits has generally, in the eigh- 


teenth and nineteenth centuries, been the first 


act undertaken on such occasions. We can be 
ure, when we read that the Jesuits were 
-xpelled, that we shall go on to read of a series 
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of reforms, “‘ enlighted,” liberal, democratic, 
secularist. We shall read that much else, besides 
the Jesuits, was soon swept away from around 
the Throne and around the Altar; very often 
we find that the Throne itself disappears soon 
afterwards, sometimes the Altar too. A new 
order—republican, constitutional-monarchist or 
dictatorial—has commonly been constructed. 
But always, in the end, though sometimes only 








after several decades, we find that the Jesuits 
are back again. Since 1956, when they were 
restored to Norway, they are indeed to be found 
once more in every western European country. 
Yet they have been expelled from them all, 
and from most of them several times. 

What we are concerned with is an historical 
problem which is not, except indirectly, part 
of the age-long Catholic-Protestant controversy. 
The Jesuits were just as likely to find themselves 
expelled from Catholic as from Protestant 
countries—indeed, in the eighteenth century, 
it was the Catholic (Bourbon and Hapsburg) 
powers that expelled them, and the Protestant 
or schismatic powers (Prussia and Russia) that 
protected them. We are concerned with an 
alternating respect and fear which men and 
governments have felt for the powerful Society. 

Precisely how the Jesuits came to acquire so 
much influence is certainly one of the enigmas 
of history. They became “confessors to 
monarchs,” we are told. Certainly; but the 
monarch was always free to choose another 
confessor; the secular clergy, always jealous of 
the Jesuits, were ready enough to oblige. And 
in any case we should not over-rate the peniten- 
tial propensities of the Bourbon rulers; most 
of them sat light to religion—the piety of Louis 
XVI, and, during part of his life, Louis XIV, 
were exceptional. Or again, we read that they 
“‘ gained control of education.” If by this is 
meant that they ran schools and colleges which 
acquired a reputation unrivalled in Europe, 
both in Science and in the Arts, we must agree. 
Monarchs as shrewd as Frederick the Great 
and Catherine the Great were so impressed by 
these colleges that they refused to expel the 
Jesuits, even when the Pope dissolved the 
Society; and the British Government looked 
tolerantly upon Stonyhurst. But we should 
probably be a little careful of talking of their 
“gaining control of education,” as though 
education were something which everybody 
else was peacefully providing when the Society 
emerged and snatched it out of their hands. 
For education was something generally neglec- 
ted, something which a few enthusiastic 
religious bodies, both Catholic and Protestant, 
provided by their self-denial. Among these 
bodies the Jesuits excelled in energy, and often 
in ability; but they were not alone in the field., 
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Perhaps their success was the parent of their 
unpopularity ; certainly other established bodie: 
like the Paris Parlement and University looked 
askance at them, as did some of the other 
religious orders. Success, especially success ir 
this world, achieved by those who have denied 
this world, is hard to forgive; and the Jesuits 
success was remarkable. But in the nineteentt 
century, at least, we cannot dismiss the pheno- 
menon of hatred of the Jesuits merely by saying 
that it was jealousy of a body of men who did 
their job better than other bodies. For Jesuit 
ability was much less evidently transcendent in 
that century than it had been in earlier cen- 
turies. The reason why the nineteenth century 
liberals mostly hated the Jesuits was that they 
associated them with reaction; and the liberal 
historians hated them for the same reason. 
They used to write of the Jesuits as though 
they were a weed requiring to be rooted up 
before a country’s soil could be sown with the 
good new liberal seed. And we should not 
marvel at this, for what was called progress in 
the nineteenth century was something which 
the Jesuits suspected and the liberals wor- 
shipped. The “ progressive movements,” in 
general, in that century, were much against the 
Jesuits; and this was natural because the 
Jesuits, in general, were very much against 
them. Whether the heirs of Rousseau or the 
heirs of St. Ignatius were in the right, in this 
quarrel, is another question, upon which 
opinions continue to differ. 

We will return to it in a moment. First, let 
us glance at what had happened earlier. For 
hatred of the Jesuits is something very much 
more ancient and respectable than European 
nineteenth-century liberalism. It started, 
naturally enough, with those whom the Society 
of Jesus was formed, in 1540, specifically to 
win back to the Faith, namely the Protestants. 
And it was heartily shared, equally naturally, 
by those monarchs who, by conviction or con- 
venience, had espoused the Protestant cause. 
In fact, during the seventeenth century, when 
the Society achieved its greatest successes in 
Europe, it was feared not as the foe of progress 
and liberalism but as a menace to monarchs. 
Its enemies were wont to accuse it not of 
oppressing the people, but of endangering 
kings. Though it is not true that the Society 





By courtesy of the Master, Campion Hall 


ST. IGNATIUS, 1491-1556, and his brethren: seventeenth-century Spanish wood-carving, 
now at Campion Hall, Oxford 
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HENRY IV appoints Marie de Médicis Regent in 1610: picture by Rubens. “‘... The King of Spain 
employs Fesuits . . . I am determined to do the same . . . let me tell you I think them necessary to my 
kingdom ” 
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vas advocating assassination, it is true that 
ertain of its intellectuals were arguing that 
litical authority descended from God upon 
he People and that the People owed no poli- 
ical obedience to rulers who clearly led them 
sway from God—rulers, they argued, such as 
Jueen Elizabeth I of England, under whom it 
yecame an offence to say Mass. Such was the 
teaching of Francisco Suarez, a pious and 
learned Jesuit, who denied, in 1613, that the 
Oath of Allegiance to James I of England was 
binding. A people, then, which was a Catholic 
people, might look to the Society for encourage- 
ment, in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
in its struggle to free itself from persecution at 
the hands of a heretic prince, and in con- 
sequence the Society was regarded by some 
princes as “‘ subversive of social order.” 

Because of their hostility to Protestant 
princes, and particularly because of the teach- 
ing of Suarez, the Jesuits were accused of 
advocating regicide. For this reason their 
General, at the end of the sixteenth century, 
Aquaviva, was at pains not only to deny, 
absolutely, any such intent, but to enact the 
gravest penalties against any who argued that 
interference in politics—which was legitimate— 
might go to the lengths of assassination. And 
whatever the connection of individual Jesuits 
may, on occasion, have been with particular 
plots, the Society, as such, does not stand con- 
victed at the bar of history of planning either 
the assassinations or the massacres which were 
so characteristic a feature of the times. Where 
the Jesuit theory of those days went further 
than some of the theories then current, especi- 
ally those of the Gallicans, was in asserting that 
the Pope had an “ indirect” interest in poli- 
tical as well as a “ direct ” interest in spiritual 
affairs. This was the teaching, for instance, of 
the Jesuit Cardinal Bellarmine. But it was no 
invention of the Jesuits. It was a theory that 
had seemed centuries earlier to Boniface VIII 
or to Innocent III to be the merest common- 
sense. 

If we wish for a practical and realistic 
estimate of the Jesuits, in the first turbulent 
century of their existence, we may do worse 
than consult that eminently “ sane ” monarch, 
who was so far from being a zealot, Henry IV 
of France. By the year 1603 he had decided 
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to restore the Society to France, whence they 
had already suffered their first expulsion. The 
Parlement of Paris objected, sending a deputa- 
tion to the Louvre to see the King. Henry took 
the opportunity to tell them just why he wanted 
the Society back—and what he thought of the 
Parlement: 


“* You set up for mighty Statesmen, and under- 
stand State Affairs, no more than I do the draw- 
ing up of a legal document. . . . I do not under- 
stand how you can make those out to be ambitious 
who refuse Dignities and Prelacies and make a 
Vow to God never to aspire to any Preferment. 
. . . For my part, I would as soon or rather be 
called Jesuit as Augustinian or Dominican... 
as to the Churchmen, who complain against them, 
Ignorance has always borne a Grudge against 
Learning; and I observed, when I began to speak 
of re-establishing the Jesuits, that two sorts of 
persons opposed this design; those of the pre- 
tended reformed religion and Churchmen of 
irregular conduct . . . they teach better than 
others; that is the true reason why, since their 
absence, your University [Paris] is quite aban- 
doned, and students flock after these masters to 
Douai and other places within and without my 
kingdom . . . you say they engage the brightest 
geniuses, that they examine and pick out the best 
for their Society; I commend them for it. . . if 
the Jesuits served the Public with ignorant 
Masters and Preachers you would despise them, 
and now that they employ in your Service Men of 
Wit and Capacity you are not pleased... 

“It is said that the King of Spain employs 
Jesuits; I tell you that I am determined to do the 
same; why should France fare worse than Spain ? 
Since all the world judges them useful to the 
public, let me tell you that I think them necessary 
to my kingdom.” 


In every generation the Jesuits have incurred 
the particular enmity of those who sought to 
minimize the authority of Rome. Naturally the 
Gallicans, who were concerned to support the 
claims of the French Church against Rome, 
were at variance with a society which sustained 
the Papal prerogatives, in the interests of 
Church unity and of Church control in the 
spiritual sphere. And for the same reason those 
who were called the Febronians (“ Febronius,” 
1701-1790, was Bishop of Trier) were at 
enmity with the Jesuits in the German states. 
The Febronians did much to support the 
measures by which the Emperor Joseph II of 
Austria secured political control over the 
Church in his wide dominions, measures that 
went to the lengths of suppressing religious 
orders generally, establishing state education 











POPE PIUS VI on his way to Vienna in 1782, to protest against state interference in ecclesiastical affairs, is 
greeted by the Emperor foseph II. 


for priests, and even allowing state interference 
with the liturgy. Joseph II’s destructive work 
was facilitated by the fact that his mother, 
Maria Theresa, had expelled the Jesuits from 
Austria. It was not until the Vatican Council 
of 1870 had defined both the Primacy of the 
Pope (his authority over all other Bishops) and 
his Infallibility when defining matters of faith 
and morals that the ghost of Gallicanism and 
“ Josephism ” was finally laid. 

For subtler reasons, but equally powerful, 
the Jansenists hated the Jesuits. The Jansenists 
have sometimes been called the Puritans of the 
Catholic Church, and there is this amount of 
truth in the inaccurate phrase that they did 
share with some of the Puritans a “ holier-than- 
thou ” attitude. No doubt they were very holy. 
No doubt, in many ways, Mére Angélique was 
a remarkable woman and Port-Royal, at its best, 
was a wonderful place. Certainly, in Pascal, 
they had a disciple whose literary genius 
secured for the anti-Jesuit cause a world 
audience which will last so long as his Lettres 
Provinciales continue to be read. But unfor- 
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tunately they wanted others to be holy in their 
way; they looked upon themselves as “ elect ”’; 
and they adopted a theological theory of grace, 
argued from St. Augustine, which put them 
practically into the predestinate groove of the 
Calvinists. Man was utterly sinful, and utterly 
helpless, unless, like themselves, he enjoyed 
God’s grace. Their heresy lay in their dis- 
regard of man’s freedom to correspond or not 
to correspond with God’s grace. 

The Jansenists were shocked by “ Jesuit 
laxity.” They objected to what was called 
* Probabilism,” which we may crudely describe 
as the Jesuit tendency to give the penitent the 
benefit of the doubt before either declaring him 
guilty of mortal sin or refusing him absolution. 
Pascal, in his letters, makes much play with the 
ingenious sophistries of the Jesuits Escobar and 
Reginaldus. But the principle for which the 
Jesuits were contending was a vital one, namely 
the inclusion of al] God’s creatures in His 
Church, the foolish with the wise virgins, the 
tares with the wheat, the sinners with the 
righteous. Not for them to deny the sacra- 


























nents, the saving grace, to any whose wills 
1ight so be disposed that there was the slightest 
‘hance of bringing them to salvation. Mon- 
ignor Knox, whose Enthusiasm includes an 
‘ssay on the Jansenists, has demonstrated how 
iangerous was the offensive those Enthusiasts 
aunched in “ Operation Pilmot ” against the 
religious orders generally and the Jesuits in 
particular. Theirs was a “mood of despair 
which took it for granted that nearly everybody 
was damned,” and they regarded the Jesuits as 
“something unclean that had crept into the 
Church later than the first six centuries.” By 
contrast, the Jesuits saw the Church as one 
great living body, alive not only since the sixth 
but even since the sixteenth century, whose 
unity in diversity it was their mission to foster. 
By comparison the spirit of Port-Royal was the 
spirit of a clique; “‘ ces nonnes malades et ces 
grandes dames ne cherchent qu’a parler d’elles 
mémes”’ says a friend of Sainte Beuve in his 
Port-Royal. 

It is generally said that the Jansenist 
offensive led to the cataclysmic event in the life 
of the Society of Jesus, namely its suppression 
throughout the world by Pope Clement XIV in 
1773. It may be so, for we have to remember 
that, although Rome had condemned many of 
the propositions maintained by particular 
Jansenists, and although Louis XIV had per- 
secuted Port-Royal, the Jansenist movement 
went on flourishing in western Europe through- 
out the eighteenth century, and it allied itself 
with Gallicanism by appealing to a future 
General Council against Rome. Lord Acton 
lays the blame for the fall of the Society clearly 
upon the shoulders of the Jansenists. “‘ The 
suppression of the Jesuits was their work; they 
had great part in the revolutionary reforms of 
such princes as Joseph II; and when the French 
Revolution broke out they supported the con- 
fiscation of the property of the Church.” 
(Essays on Church & State, p. 111). Certainly 
they played their part in bringing the Papacy 
to the lowest point it has reached in modern 
history, which was in the last decades of the 
eighteenth century, when one Pope agreed to 
disband the Jesuits, Rome’s most faithful 
servants, and another travelled to Vienna to try 
—in vain—to persuade Joseph II to call off his 
anti-clerical campaign. 





But there were other influences at work 
against the Society. By the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century their singular success was telling 
hard against them. In Paraguay their brilliant 
and humane policy in ordering the economic 
life of the native villages excited the jealousy 
of the Spanish government. In China their 
toleration of the immemorial custom of ancestor- 
veneration was denounced by the “ purists,” 
and the tremendous work of Matteo Ricci, who 
had taught the Chinese missions to master 
Confucianism and Buddhism, the better to 
portray Christianity in the local idiom, was 
abandoned in favour of a narrower and more 
rigorist approach, which in due course led the 
Chinese to treat the faith as something 
** Western.” Across the Atlantic the Jesuits on 
the Mississippi, the Jesuits on the Great Lakes, 
the Jesuits on the St. Lawrence, in their birch- 
bark canoes, or ashore in smoky wigwams, were 
well on the way to converting Indian North 
America as well as to establishing French power 
there. But the British colonies were alive to 
their danger, and the genius of the elder Pitt 
spelt not only the end of the French power in 
North America but the end of the conversion of 
the Indians. Henceforth the Indian would be 
either ignored or exterminated. 

The Seven Years War (1756-63) led to the 
expulsion of the Society from France and so, 
indirectly, to its general suppression. For the 
British navy ruined the trade of the French 
West Indies, in which the Jesuits were involved, 
and their attempt to defend their position in 
Paris played into the hands of one of their 
bitterest opponents, the lawyers of the Parle- 
ment. They found few friends in the capital. 
The University was jealous of their schools and 
colleges, the secular clergy regarded their posi- 
tion as “irregular,” and Madame de Pom- 
padour resented their refusal to take her 
“repentencies ” seriously. So Louis XV 
expelled them in 1764. Three years later 
Charles III expelled them from Spain, in whose 
dominions their power had been greatest. They 
were expelled from Naples, they were expelled 
from Portugal. It is fair to remember these 
expulsions when we condemn Clement XIV 
for dissolving the Jesuits in 1773. From 
Austria, France, Spain, Portugal, and Naples 
they had already been expelled. No longer did 
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POPE CLEMENT XIV who agreed to the suppression of the 

Society of Fesus in 1773. Portrait at Stonyhurst, 

originally disguised by over-painting so as to suggest 
an Anglican divine 


they possess the membership of 22,589, the 
669 colleges, the 273 missions which were theirs 
so recently as the year 1750. 

Nevertheless the suppression must be 
reckoned as a servile act, “a painful page of 
history ” Pope Pius XI called it. At the Con- 
clave of 1769, when Cardinal Ganganelli was 
elected as Pope Clement XIV, the Bourbon 
powers brought every pressure to bear to pre- 
vent the election of a Zelante (a pro-Jesuit). 
The Spanish ambassador threatened schism if 
the Society were not suppressed. Clement 
tried to temporize; but in July 1773 he issued 
the Brief Dominus ac Redemptor Noster, citing 
the opposition of the Bourbons and the many 
charges of a political character which had been 
levelled against the Society. He does not 
condemn the Jesuits; he suppresses them as a 
measure of expediency. “ For the sake of peace, 
and because the Society can no longer attain the 
aims for which it was founded, and on secret 
grounds which we enclose in our hearts [the 
threat of schism?] We suppress the said 
Society.” 
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The Bourbons had won, but their own turn 
was soon to come. They would soon be in 
flight; so would the secular clergy. Rapid, 
indeed, was the destruction which fell upon the 
Church within a generation of the suppression 
—priests compelled by new laws to take wives, 
churches turned over to secular celebrations, an 
actress on the altar of Notre Dame, Robespierre 
on the Champ de Mars, one Pope dragged across 
the Alps to die at Valence, his successor, Pius 
VII, dragged to Fontainebleau and imprisoned 
there without even a_ secretary—without, 
indeed, a pen, save when Napoleon handed him 
one with which to sign the abdication of his 
powers. But Pius VII resisted. With that 
gentle smile, so well recorded by the painter 
David, he went on saying “ No ” to Napoleon. 
And in 1814 it was Napoleon who was being 
hurried across Europe in a sealed coach, and 
the Pope who was returning by a parallel route 
in triumph to the Eternal City. 


And the Jesuits were restored. This was 
the restoration bewailed by the liberals, the 
restoration associated with Metternich and the 
Concert of Europe. The Jesuits were now, in 
common parlance, “ reactionaries,” and their 
warmest friends should not cavil at this word, 
for it is fair. They reacted against the Revolu- 
tion and rallied in defence of Crown and Altar. 
In the Jesuit view there were now new enemies 
in the field. The Sovereignty of the People, 
Rousseau’s totalitarian General Will, as Fouché 
or Hébert had interpreted them, seemed to 
them now to be the main enemy. In the past 
they had contested the Divine Right of Kings. 
Now they would contest the Divine Right of 
Democracy. They were not, of course, opposed 
to Democracy as such; in America, in these 
same years, they were loyally supporting the 
Constitution. But in Europe, in the age that 
followed Napoleon, “‘ The Revolution ” meant 
what had happened in France in 1793, or, at 
best, what were called the “ Principles of ’89.” 
The Jesuits, fighting as ever for the independ- 
ence of the Church, mistrusted those principles ; 
more particularly they mistrusted men like 
Mazzini, whose revolutionary ideas involved a 
“‘ regeneration” of society along new ideo- 
logical lines which would leave little scope for a 
““ superseded ” Christian Church, or later on 























xen like Cavour who regarded religious orders 
; medieval and out of date. 

By the eighteen-thirties, however, there were 
ther Catholic views demanding a hearing. 
Liberal Catholic teachers had emerged who 
»elieved both in 1789 and in the Church. They 
»wed much to the Breton priest Lamennais, 
who later drifted into apostacy when Rome 
condemned his theories. They talked about 
‘baptizing the principles of 1789.” “ You 
made the revolution,’ cried Lamennais’ 
friend Montalembert, to the anti-clericals, 
‘without us, and against us, yet for us, God 
willing it so in spite of you.” Lamennais’ 
friend Lacordaire, who restored the Dominican 
order to France, was a passionate liberal. An- 
other of Lamennais’ friends, Ventura, at 
Rome, preached liberal sermons in 1846 at the 
Church of Sant’ Andrea—to the concern of the 
Jesuits in the Gésu, close by, and the delight of 
the new Pope, Pius IX, then in the liberal 
phase of his pontificate. 

All this seemed to the Jesuits to be great 
nonsense. They never shared the popular idea, 
espoused by the Liberal Catholics, that a new 
and religious society could somehow be born 
out of revolutions and a liberal régime. The 
experience of the French Commune and Con- 
vention had led them to a different conclusion. 
It had led them to prefer even “ enlightened ” 
despots—even despots infected with Gallican- 
ism or Josephism. Such rulers seemed more 
likely to allow the Church at least some of her 
liberties. For this attitude the liberals were not 
likely to forgive them; as the revolutionary 
fever rose, in the eighteen-forties, they were 
bound to suffer. From 1846 onwards we begin 
to hear, once more, of expulsions of the Jesuits. 
First, at the request of the French Ambassador 
at Rome, and by an understanding reached 
quietly between Pope Gregory XVI and the 
Jesuit General Roothan, they were expelled 
once more from France. Next, the Protestant 
Cantons of Switzerland demanded in 1847 their 
expulsion from that country, and when the 
Catholic Cantons, allied together in the 
Sonderbund, refused to comply, a civil war 
ensued in which the Protestant Cantons were 
quickly successful and the expulsion was duly 
carried out. They were pouring out of Ger- 
many, and the Frankfort parliament of 1848, 


although voting religious toleration, could not 
bring itself to vote for their return. Still more 
remarkable, in Italy not only were they expelled 
from Piedmont and from Naples but, early in 
1848, they had to leave Rome itself. The revo- 
lutionary spirit (more generally known as the 
“liberal leven”) was at work in Italy; the 
liberals were demanding that the Austrians be 
driven from Lombardy, and that the various 
Italian rulers should grant constitutions model- 
led on the French. The Jesuits were in favour 
of neither of these operations, a fact that was 
very well understood (they were now called the 
Austro-Jesuits) but which was driven home by 
one of the most powerful diatribes ever 
directed against the Society, Gioberti’s Gesuita 
Moderno which attributed all the ills of Italy to 
Jesuit influence. 

The newly elected Pius IX was in a dilemma. 
He did not much care for the Jesuit General 
Roothan, and he was toying with some of 
Gioberti’s liberal ideas, which he had read in 
that prolific author’s Primato in 1843. On the 
other hand, he had found in the Primato 
nothing but praise for the Jesuits! So that 
the attack, in Gioberti’s new book, came as a 
painful surprise to him. He had always admired 
the religious retreats conducted by the Society 
and their admirable colleges, and it was painful 
to him now to hear the Roman mob howling 
for the closing of the Collegio Romano, the 
Jesuit Headquarters in Rome. He would not 
stoop so low as to expel them from the Holy 
City. But he did accept, in March 1848, the 
offer of the General that they should withdraw. 
So the Collegio was closed, the schools lost their 
staffs, and the Fathers made their way out into 
the Appennines. Another turn of fortune’s 
wheel, and in the following year Garibaldi and 
his Red-shirts would be taking the same 
mountain route after their brief tenure of Rome, 
and soon after a chastened Pope would have 
returned. 


Once more the Jesuits were restored. It is 
not altogether true to say, as we are told, that 
after the 1850 restoration the Pope was “ under 
the thumb of the Jesuits.”” Pius IX was much 
too independently minded to be governed by 
anybody; he was always asserting himself, and 
he indulged in many a quarrel with the new 
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and influential Jesuit journal the Civilta Cat- 
tolica. But it is true that he lent his ear rather 
readily to the Jesuits in matters of theology. 
Jesuit theologians had much to do with draw- 
ing up the definition of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception (approved by the 
Bishops) in 1854. They also had much to do 
with drafting the constitutions concerning the 
Papal Primacy and Infallibility approved by 
the Vatican Council in 1870. But again we need 
to distinguish. These developments were far 
from representing any “Jesuit offensive.” 
They were demanded by Catholic Europe. 
The ultramontane wind was blowing very 
strongly, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, all over Europe. If Jesuit influence 
has remained pronounced, since 1850, in the 
affairs of the Church, that is because the 
principle for which the Society had fought so 
long and desperate a battle, namely the unity 
of the Church under the authority of the Pope, 
has been successfully vindicated and seems un- 
likely now to be seriously challenged. 

On the rock of this newly established unity 
the very violent anti-clerical assaults in the 
later part of the nineteenth century were broken. 
Bismarck’s Kulturkampf, in the new German 
Empire, was really an anachronistic attempt to 
secure State control over the Church, such as 
Louis XIV or Joseph II had wanted. Bismarck 
did not want to crush the Church, he wanted 
to control it by educating its priests as he 
thought fit and by limiting their contact with 
Rome. Naturally the Jesuits were the first 
victims of his campaign. But they were followed 
by the other religious orders, and also by the 
bishops and a host of lesser clergy. Since 1870 
Catholics knew where they stood; it was no 
longer possible to seduce them into becoming 
Gallicans; they could only regard the Old 
Catholic movement, fostered by Bismarck, as 
a schism. And the course of events under the 
French Third Republic was similar. The Jesuit 
schools were the first to be closed as the result 
of Jules Ferry’s campaign to provide more 
education in France. The other religious orders 
following in the wake of the Jesuits, and by the 
year 1904 M. Combes could boast of the closure 
of 13,904 schools. (Many convent schools in 
Britain today owe their origin to the enforced 
emigration of the French religious orders at 





this time.) But although the Third Republic 
broke off diplomatic relations with Rome and 
dis-established the Church, the ultramontane 
cause was only strengthened by the conflict. 
After the First World War was over the diplo- 
matic breech was healed, and the Jesuits were 
duly restored; they were even enabled to re- 
open schools, though now in unassisted com- 
petition with State-financed schools. 


If, then, we ask ourselves why the Jesuits 
should so frequently have been expelled from 
almost every country, Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant, the short answer would seem to be that, 
since they were formed in 1540, they have 
always been in the forefront of the battle, and 
therefore the first casualties in the conflicts 
between Church and State, or between Church 
and Secular Society. We need to remind our- 


_ selves that that contest is modern as well as 
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medieval. Modern history and contemporary 
events alike underline the experience that the 
struggle is endemic in western civilization. 
And although the benefits which Church and 
State bring to each other no doubt far transcend 
the inconveniences of the conflict, some conflict 
seems likely to remain, since the boundaries of 
the spiritual and the temporal can never be 
finally defined. The Jesuits have lived and 
fought in that dangerous borderland, and have 
taken up an advanced position on the spiritual 
side. Keeping their eyes always fixed upon their 
purpose, to maintain the rights and unity of the 
Catholic Church, to strengthen her spiritual 
devotion, and to widen her allegiance, they 
have had to contend with powerful kings, Red 
Indian chieftains, Chinese Confucians, 
Jansenist purists, enlightened despots, Rous- 
seauistic assemblies, rationalist philosophers, 
or modernist visionaries. They have therefore 
had to be statesmen, missionaries, scholars, 
teachers, linguists and diplomatists, as well as 
men of prayer and religion. If, today, they find 
themselves accepted in every western European 
country; if they are thought of chiefly as 
educators, or as spiritual directors of retreats, 
or as masters of meditative prayer, they do not 
regard their battle as over in the many parts of 
Asia and South America from which they 
remain expelled. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


THE COUNTIES IN THE CIVIL WAR 

Sir, 
‘Any of your readers who have studied the English 
civil wars will be aware of the interest of the local 
aspect of the conflict. Now that more attention is 
being given to local history it is rather surprising 
that so few local histories of the civil war should have 
been published recently, or that so many gaps should 
remain. 

The only accounts I know of published since 
Oxford issued A. C. Wood’s Nottinghamshire in the 
Civil War in 1937 are the following works, of varying 
merit: Raglan Castle and the Civil War in Mon- 
mouthshire; A. Clark, 1953. Charles I and Hull; 
B. N. Reckitt, 1952. The Civil War in Midland 
Parishes; D. R. Guttery, 1951, and some papers by 
local societies relating to Wales and Bedfordshire. 

The Civil War in Herefordshire by Rev. John 
Webb was under way in 1836, but was not published 
ull 1879, and so was preceded by J. R. Phillip’s 
Civil War in Wales in 1874. Various collections of 
local pamphlets have appeared, and books like W. 
Money’s The Two Battles of Newbury; there are also 
works on the County Committees of Dorset, Kent 
and Staffordshire. East Anglia was dealt with as a 
group by A. Kingston in 1902. 

But apart from some of the earlier works now 
being out of date, the gaps are considerable: namely, 
the four northern counties and Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derby, Shropshire, Leicester and Rutland, Warwick, 
Northampton, Gloucester, Oxford, Buckingham, 
Devon (other than R. W. Cotton Barnstaple and 
North Devon in Civil War), Somerset, Wiltshire and 
Surrey; and Berkshire, except for Money’s book. 

I wonder if you can stimulate anyone to fill any 
of these gaps. 

Yours, etc., 
A. B. R. FAIRCLOUGH, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


‘ THE IRISH AT FONTENOY 
IR, 

A correspondent in your April issue describes the 
inscription on the Irish monument at Fontenoy as 
“insulting.” As a monument with an insulting 
inscription must be, if not unique, at any rate a great 
rarity, I was curious to learn the wording on this one. 
My delay in writing is due to my having to search 
for some one who could give me the required in- 
formation. I have now been told that the wording 
of the inscription (which is in English and in French) 
is as follows :— 

“In memory of the heroic Irish soldiers who 
changed defeat into victory, at Fontenoy, 
May II, 1745. 

God save Ireland ” 

“A la mémoire des héréiques soldats Irlandais 
Qui changérent une défaite en victoire a 

Fontenoy le 11 Mai, 1745 
Dieu sauve I’Irlande ” 
Now who has been insulted ? Wherein lies the 
insult ? I confess myself puzzled. 
Yours, etc., 
GEORGE NICHOLLS, 
Bray Head, Co. Wicklow. 


Lieut.-Colonel Alfred H. Burne writes : 

The Fontenoy inscription is in my opinion 
insulting to the French army in general and the 
Régiment Normandie in particular. It is inaccurate, 
bombastic and has an aggressive undertone with its 
** God save Ireland.”’ It should be removed and one 
erected to the French victory and the heroic British 
Square. Your correspondent will find details in the 
Chapter on Fontenoy in my The Art of War on Land. 


Sir, MAKING SOAP 


You say “ constructive criticisms ’”’ are helpful 
to your Editors. Now, History Today tends toward 
being a collection of extremely detailed, well- 
written, and well-illustrated footnotes to people, 
places, and events in history, and unless you know 
the general subject to which the footnote appends, 
it is rather wasted on one. I don’t know one thing 
about diplomatic or military history and so articles 
on these subjects do not interest me. Theological 
controversy, historical or present-day, fills me with 
gloom. I am interested in your articles on literary, 
classical, and shall we say ‘‘ geographic ”’ history: 
the article on Shah Abbas, the one on London Bridge, 
and the like. I would enjoy a heavy emphasis on 
domestic history. I am interested in the history of 
things, some of them so prosaic (like soap) that I 
have not succeeded in finding anything about them 
myself in the University library here with a collection 
of a million and some odd thousand volumes. (Soap, 
next to food and fuel, is almost the most important 
product I use and I am much interested in how it 
came to be discovered, and what people did without 
it.) 

Yours, etc., 
JEAN PATTON, 
Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. 


[G. E. and K. R. Fussell, the agricultural and 
social historians, have provided us with the following 
note on the making of soap in England 400 years ago: 
**Soap had to be made at home, and was used 
sparingly. Most people burnt only wood, both for 
warming rooms and for cooking, and lye could be 
made from the ash of wood fires. The process was 
simple but tedious. Beech or oak ashes were mixed 
with quick lime in the proportion of three to one. 
The ashes were moistened a little, and then the quick 
lime was mixed layer on layer with them. This 
mixture was put in a large vat and left while the lime 
slaked. When it ceased ‘to make a noise,’ it was 
moistened a little more, and enough boiling water 
was poured over it to thin it down, until it would 
only just float an egg. Then some fat, lard or tallow, 
was mixed in, and the whole boiled over a slow fire 
until it coagulated. When it had been boiled until 
it began to rope and run clear and transparent from 
the ladle, the job was nearly done. It only had to be 
boiled for another three hours. 

The trouble about making soap was not lack of 
ashes, but shortage of fat: what fat could be spared 
from cooking and eating was wanted by a sixteenth- 
century household for making candles and rvsh- 
lights as well as soap. Of course, in towns at this time 
soap was also manufactured commercially, but only 
on a small scale.””—Eps.] 


(continued on page 715) 
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The Oxford Dictionary 
of the Christian Church 


EDITED BY F. L. CROSS 


The aim of this comprehensive one-volume work is to provide factual information on every aspect 
of Christianity, especially in its historical development. There are over 6,000 entries or articles 
ranging from a few lines to about 2,500 words in length with concise bibliographies to nearly all 
major entries. The Dictionary will have a wide relevance not merely for students of Christianity but 


for historians, students of literature, and the educated reader generally. 
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Home University Library 


Roman Catholicism in 
England from the 
Reformation to 1950 

E. I. WATKIN 


A companion to The Church of England and The 
English Free Churches, this volume is also his- 
torical in treatment. The author, a Catholic, 
writes with a historian’s detachment and makes 
clear the parts played by eminent Roman Catho- 
lics from martyrs like Campion to recent leaders. 


Early Modern Europe 
from about 1450 

to about 1720 

SIR GEORGE CLARK 


This is the story of European civilization—eastern 
and western—from the capture of Constantinople 
to the founding of St. Petersburg. Through the 
economic, social, political, and intellectual aspects 
of the period, it presents an interesting record of 
endeavour and achievement. 


Propaganda 


LINDLEY FRASER 


Ranging from religion to advertising, the author surveys the develop- 
ment of propaganda from the ancient world to the present time, includ- 
ing Nazi and Communist propaganda, the rise of broadcasting as a 
propagandist medium, and the influence of propaganda on education 


and the writing of history. 


Each 7s. 6d. net 
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OOK REVIEWS 
THE PELHAMS 


—E RISE OF THE PELHAMS. By John B. Owen. 
357 pp. (Methuen. 30s.) 
Dr. John Owen has produced a notable book. 
it of much laborious analysis of the biographies of 
ery member of Parliament, comes a steady illumina- 
yn of the basic facts of political life in the 1740’s. 
his study of the practical Pelhams is realistic and 
igorous. 

Dr. Owen himself arrived but recently from the 

ealthy, uncomplicated, modern, archive-less, islands 
f New Zealand. He was trained, moreover, in the 
sassionless abstractions of the school of Mathematics. 
vet instinctively he understands the complex ambi- 
ons of George II’s politicians ; he is an historian with 
, nose for documents and a taste for political intrigue. 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, perched upon the broken 
irches of London Bridge, would no doubt bring 
intipodean artistry to his romantic sketch of the 
ruins of St. Pauls. Dr. Owen, now firmly seated in 
Oxford, does more than sketch; he gives a working 
drawing of the whole of our ancient, our long decayed 
and misinterpreted, constitution. The captious 
critic could, perhaps, find faults still in his draughts- 
manship. His mind is more subtle than his style. 
His prose is sometimes flat, sometimes over-emphatic, 
underlining important features three times when one 
clear stroke would be more artistic. But what is 
important is that his picture convinces us of its 
truth and deepens our understanding of a whole age. 

The main events described by Dr. Owen are the 
fall of Walpole, the outwitting of Pulteney in the 
struggle for the succession, the fortunes of the uneasy 
alliance governing from 1742 to 1744, the pushing of 
Carteret from the centre of the stage into the coulisses 
in 1744, the final victory of the Pelhams in 1746. 
In this story the real meaning of “ the balance of the 
constitution” becomes clear. Despite corruption 
the House of Commons had a genuine independence, 
indeed a suspicion of the executive. At the same 
time there was an innate respect for the King’s 
position. The genius of Walpole lay in his ability to 
convince the King that he was the best possible 
manager of the Commons—because he could win the 
assent of that body to the maximum amount of Royal 
policy. At the same time Walpole enjoyed the regard 
of the Commons as the best of governors, that is. the 
most effective brake upon Royal impulses. Thus 
the position of those who would emulate Walpole 
had to be that of an intermediary. “‘ The independ- 
ence of the sovereign was no less marked than that 
of the House of Commons, and he who would win 
the confidence of both . . . must be a diplomat of 
the first order.’’ Success, moreover, depended upon 
policy as well as upon the arts of influence. 

The dying fall of the Walpole régime was so pro- 
tracted, from 1739 to 1742, simply because Walpole 
retained his hold upon the King even after he lost 
Parliamentary confidence. Pulteney was destroyed 
by himself. He had become the prisoner of his own 
opposition slogans against the executive and could 
not grasp power. As for Carteret, he once exclaimed 
that he did not care about the making of Bishops or 
peers, for his business was to make Emperors. A 
man of such tastes could win George II’s support 
but not that of Parliament. His defeat in 1744, Dr. 
Owen demonstrates, was not the result of Pelhamite 
intrigue alone. The Pelhams, with their ears to 





Parliament, expressed to the King the inescapable 
political facts. But while politicians could prevent 
the employment of a minister, they did not attempt 
to specify who should replace him. The King still 
had freedom of choice subject to a negative veto of 
Parliament. Hence the lapse of another two years 
before Henry Pelham, -and his brother Newcastle, 
really enjoyed power. 

In 1746 the Pelhams faced the King with the 
facts once again. Possession of the confidence of both 
Crown and Commons was a prerequisite of decent 
administration. George must give them his con- 
fidence or try whether others more agreeable to him 
could win Parliament’s trust. To such a substitution 
they would offer no formed opposition. Their 
ultimatum showed a development of group action. 
But it was not a party move. A man more resolute 
and less arrogant than Carteret might have been able 
to keep the Pelhams out. Clearly George II was not 
the impotent figure of Professor Pares’ Ford lectures. 

Dr. Owen’s evaluation of the personalities in- 
volved in this story is impeccable. He perceives that 
it is only Newcastle’s flustered manner which has 
blinded historians to his “‘ good sense and judgment 
and excellent principles.”” Henry Pelham, admittedly, 
is left still a shadowy figure. This arises, in part, 
from the disappearance of Pelham papers. But if 
Dr. Owen continues his study, and gives us the 
“Rule ” to follow the “ Rise” of the Pelhams, we 
may be able to appreciate Henry’s abilities. If there 
is to be a continuation, let us hope that Dr. Owen 
will append a select bibliography, if only that students 
may appreciate how much of his raw material is 
available in print in Yorke’s Hardwicke, that 
invaluable work which the Cambridge Press rashly 
remaindered a few years ago. Readers of this book 
will want to explore this neglected age yet further: 
they will not find a better guide anywhere than 
Dr. Owen. 

J. STEVEN WATSON. 


WARFARE ABRIDGED 


THE STORY OF LAND WARFARE. By Paul Kendall, 
194 Pp.; THE STORY OF SEA WARFARE. By David 
Divine, 178 pp. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. each) 
In these volumes two able authors have set out to 

tell the whole story of land and sea warfare, each 
within two hundred pages. They have taken wide 
sweeps through history and produced readable 
volumes, drawn from much knowledge and written 
with zest and enjoyment. 

The Story of Land Warfare races from the Stone 
Age to the fall of the Roman Empire in thirty-five 
pages, Alexander the Great, Hannibal and Caesar 
included. Marlborough and Napoleon get twenty 
pages apiece; Frederick the Great ten; Wellington 
has one page to himself, with a further mention for 
Waterlco; the tale is brought up to date with the 
longest chapter in the book, on World War Two. 
It is an odd commentary on military “‘ success ” 
that, of the “‘ Seven Great Captains ”’ particularly 
mentioned, two tumbled into irretrievable failure 
(Hannibal and Napoleon), three died or were slain 
before their careers were complete (Alexander, 
Caesar, Gustavus Adolphus), and only Marlborough 
and Frederick the Great can be called truly 
triumphant. 

Where everything is mentioned, little or nothing 
can be properly explained. Pressure on space makes 
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making paper and paper products. Each company, 
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individuality and independence, and understands 
the character and aims of the Group so well that it 
can think and act for itself. Yet the Group remains 
an efficient whole which gets things done... to 
your best advantage. 

What makes this possible? It is that lines of 
communication throughout the Group are flexible 
—and day-to-day problems are solved not by 
rigid procedure through formal channels, but by 
personal contacts and informal meetings between 


the people concerned. This holds good “ vertically 
and horizontally” at all levels — both within 
individual companies and, whenever necessary, 
between one company and another. The men-on- 
the-spot have the responsibility — and the initia- 
tive to see any job through to your best advantage. 
Yet should need arise, they have only to pick up 
their telephones to draw upon the central resources 
and specialised knowledge of the Group. 

Informal efficiency is the keynote. It is why your 
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e telling uncritical; the emphasis is on success; 
ne intelligence and energy of the defeated are 
nored. The art of the warrior is difficult, for he 
is to contend not only with immediate problems of 
me, space and available men and materials, but 
th the imminent active interference of an opponent 
able to spring surprises and, by definition, devoted 

his destruction. Straight description of victories 
aves the impression that the successful general 
pproached his task like a butcher jointing an inert 
nd helpless carcase. There are twenty-three 
xcellently drawn maps of battles and campaigns, 
10ugh over-simplified and too often without 
dequate scales of distances; the five pages of illus- 
rations are over-conjectural and frequently un- 
eliable. 

The Story of Sea Warfare is told by describing 
leven battles, from Salamis to Leyte Gulf, most of 
the book dealing with the last hundred years. Each 
conflict is vigorously and picturesquely introduced at 
he beginning of its chapter, with a few ‘“‘ flash- 
backs” to explain various developments. Within 
the limits of space, there is cohesion in the plan and 
energy in its development; nor is the beaten fleet or 
admiral shown as a mere chopping-block. 

In this kind of abbreviated history, authors are 
drawn to generalizations, and there are some very 
doubtful ones here. Did the Battle of Adrianople 
really end “‘ the long years of victory ” of an Empire 
that was to survive for another thousand years ? 
If Hitler halted the assault on Dunkirk “ for two 
days,” was that “the first great blunder of his 
military career ?”’ And it is surely altogether too 
harsh of Mr. Divine to blame “ all that we are today ” 
on those Greeks who won at Salamis. 

For whom were these books written ? Young 
people seeking an introduction to a possible new 
study might be baffled by the free use of words and 
terms—hoplites, salvo, division, flanks—too briefly 
explained or introduced without comment. The 
fairly knowledgeable will be irritated by the short 
treatment given to any one episode. There is hardly 
enough meat on the bare bones of any single dish to 
nourish the general reader. The expert will not find 
facts that are new, nor illuminating interpretations. 

These books deal with human beings at the crises 
of their fates, at moments of desperate struggle, full 
of anguish and the reality of death. Warfare, even if 
indecisive, is important to all who participate in a 
sense that peace-time activities are not. War may be 
heroic or horrible, but not the most ardent pacifist 
would assert that its problems and results were 
simple to handle or to avoid, nor that its causes are 
obvious. These two volumes are too plausible to be 
acceptable. They make men’s lives and actions seem 
easy to understand. The story of warfare is rather 
more quickly to be grasped amid the confusion and 
turmoil] of Tolstoy’s War and Peace than here. 

T. H. McGurrFIie. 


KODO-KA and TOSEI-HA 


THE DOUBLE PATRIOTS: A Study of Japanese 
Nationalism. By Richard Storry, 340 pp. (Chatto 
and Windus. 25s.) 

This book is mainly concerned with the growth 
and vagaries of militant Japanese nationalism during 
the decisive decade 1931-41; but the first four 
chapters discuss the proliferation of nationalist 
groups and right-wing terrorist cliques between 1918 
and 1931, particularly their connection (if any) with 
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Japanese Army. Successive chapters deal with 
Manchurian Incident of 1931, mainly engineered 
staff-officers of the Kwantung Army; the murder 
the Prime Minister and other prominent men in 
32, ‘“‘ the year of assassinations’; the growth of 
my factions in the nineteen-thirties, particularly 
e rivalry between those who envisaged an attack 

Soviet Russia (the Kodo-ha), and those who 

referred to give priority to the war with China and 
-:pansion southwards (the Tosei-ha); the spectacular 
nutiny of February 26th, 1936, which the author 
\terprets as the supreme effort of the Kodo-ha to 
pset by violence the growing hegemony of the 
fosei-ha; the negotiations with Germany and Italy 
ver an alliance with the Axis, and their repercus- 
ions among the contending factions in Japan; the 
war with China; and the slippery slope which led to 
Pearl Harbour. 

Mr. Storry has made full use of Japanese material, 
and has combed the transcript and Exhibits of the 
International Military Tribunal for the Far East 
the Tokyo Major War Crimes’ Trial), and more 
especially the Saionji-Harada Memoirs. Perhaps 
he relies rather too much on Harada’s record, 
although his judicious discussion of his material on 
pp. 303-07 proves that he knows how to evaluate his 
sources. The book is well printed and indexed, but 
a map of the Far East with the distribution of the 
Japanese Army in (say) 1931 would have been a help. 

Mr. Storry has obviously used his voluminous 
material with great care and thoroughness, but 
unfortunately he has not got the gift of synthesis. 
The earlier chapters, especially, fail to disentangle 
the fleeting and the trivial from the more permanent 
factors and the deeper currents. The narrative gets 
bogged down for pages on end in the minutiae of 
complicated and often abortive intrigues, with foot- 
notes usurping the place of asides and of qualifica- 
tions in the text. Only in the last chapter can we see 
the wood for the trees, and it is a great pity that the 
rest of the book was not written in the same way. 
This work is obviously intended for the specialist, 
who may find it useful; but the reader of History 
Today who wants to know something about the inner 
working of modern Japanese militarism and its 
repercussions on the nation as a whole would be 
better advised to start with Captain M. D. Kennedy’s 
Military Side of Fapanese Life (a surprising omission 
from Mr. Storry’s bibliography), and to continue 
with the works of Morgan Young, Fleisher, Byas, and 
the late Dr. Norman before tackling this highly 
specialized study. 

C. R. Boxer. 


ART BOOKS 


SATURN: AN ESSAY ON GOYA. By André Malraux; 
translated by C. W. Chilton, 184 pp., 150 illus- 
trations. (Phaidon Press. 47s. 6d.) 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ITALIAN RENAISSANCE PAINTING. 
By Cecil Gould, 254 pp., 250 illustrations. 
(Phaidon Press. 32s. 6d.) 

LIFE IN MEDIEVAL FRANCE. By Joan Evans, 254 pp., 
100 illustrations. (Phaidon Press. 32s. 6d.) 

In M. André Malraux’s essay on Goya and Mr. 
Cecil Gould’s survey of the rise and decline of 
Italian Renaissance painting, two alternative ap- 
proaches to the history of art are exhibited with 
unusual clarity. M. Malraux’s method might perhaps 
be described as “‘ art criticism conducted by flashes 
of lightning.”” He is interested, above all else, in 
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it he understands as the “ psychology of art ’”’; 
ive and evocative, others remain powerfully 
cure, and become all the more difficult to unriddle 
vuen they have been translated into a foreign 
zuage. He makes little effort to provide a bio- 
phical or chronological framework; and, having 

e disposed of the early Goya, the “ charming ” 

ist who designed tapestries and painted fashion- 

le portraits, but was overwhelmed and trans- 
rmed by his private misfortunes—deafness and 
threat of blindness—about the year 1792, he 
throws himself with enthusiasm on the tormented 
nan of genius, author of Caprichos and “ Disasters 

War” and the architect of “‘ the House of .the 

yeaf Man.” Probably the easiest way of enjoying 
is book is to examine first its excellent choice of 
plates, then compare one’s own response with the 
critic’s allusive and highly coloured text. His flashes 
of lightning are often brilliant, and cast light on 
many separate features of the artist’s apocalyptic 
style. Saturn fails, however—indeed, it scarcely 
attempts—to give us any sort of comprehensive view. 

Mr. Gould, on the other hand, is the sober 
Berensonian scholar. His Introduction to Italian 
Renaissance Painting performs exactly what it 
promises, sets off with a lucid prefatory section and 
proceeds to escort the reader step by step through 
the wonderful period he has undertaken to describe, 
from Masaccio and Uccello to Titian, Tintoretto 
and Veronese. Every essay in art-criticism must be, 
to some extent, a record of personal taste; but Mr. 
Gould’s personal reactions, unlike those of Mr. 
Malraux, are carefully subordinated to the interest 
of his subject. Where important secondary artists 
are omitted, Mr. Gould notes the omission and 
explains just why they have been excluded. His book 
is primarily a guide; and an extremely helpful guide 
it proves to be. Again his array of illustrations are 
well selected and well reproduced. 

Althéugh it contains a hundred plates, this 
re-issue of Dr. Joan Evans’ Life in Medieval France 
is not, strictly speaking, an art-book. Here the text 
could afford to stand alone, as indeed it originally did. 
Besides an introductory and a concluding chapter, 
‘“* France in the Early Middle Ages ” and ‘‘ The End 
of the Middle Ages,” it includes sections on ‘‘ Feudal 
Society,” “‘ Town Life,” “‘ Monastic Life,” ‘ Pil- 
grimage and Crusade,” ‘‘ Learning,” “‘ Education.” 
Particularly valuable is the description of town life, 
which depicts the development of the various urban 
and commercial “ confraternities”’ that arose to 
challenge the power of the aristocratic ruling-classes. 
Dr. Evans illustrates her theme with many references 
from contemporary literature. Her own text pre- 
serves a pleasant literary finish. She is not one of 
those social historians who finds it incompatible with 
the claims of scholarship to write simply, clearly 
and entertainingly. 


V 
a:._, whereas some of his sentences are vividly sug- 
4 


PETER QUENNELL. 


PRACTICAL, POSITIVE PEN 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF HARRIET MARTINEAU. By Vera 
Wheatley, 421 pp. (Secker & Warburg. 35s.) 
A biographer has to make up his mind about his 
subject. Doubts may be aired in essays or argued in 
footnotes; there is no room for them in his text. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Wheatley is still arguing. Her 
book bristles with reviewer’s points made against 
Harriet Martineau’s previous biographers and with 
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what looks suspiciously like special pleading fo 
Harriet herself: “‘ She was then fifty-two, and wh: 
shall accuse her of having led a narrow, unloved o 
unprofitable existence ?”’ Such phrases rouse ou 
worst suspicions; let us turn to the facts. 

She was plain, she was learned, she was deat 
carried an immense ear trumpet and tended to mono- 
polize the conversation. She had had an extremel 
unhappy childhood in the course of which, Mrs 
Wheatley does not tell us, she had once contemplate« 
suicide, but, going to the kitchen for the carving knife 
found the servants at dinner. Growing up, sh 
became engaged, against some family opposition, to a 
friend of her beloved brother James, but her fiance 
died of brain fever. It was her one excursion int 
romance. From then on she was, as Morley admir 
ingly described her, “‘ English, practical, positive.’ 
When her family lost their money, she welcomed it as 
a liberation: “‘ We had lost our gentility.””, Her aunt 
wanted her to make silk bags; instead, she turned t 
her pen. 

Then, after some minor successes, came the great 
idea. She would write a series of tales illustrative of 
economic truths. Boldly she journeyed to London 
from her native Norwich and, staying in one of the 
friendly family houses that were always open to her, 
trudged through winter streets to sell her idea. In 
vain, at first, but, at last, on unattractive terms, she 
got her contract. With the first number came 
triumph. The enthusiastic publisher turned out 
more and still more copies; the Norwich post- 
master told Harriet she would have to fetch her mail 
herself; it took a wheel-barrow. 

A lioness overnight, she moved to London, faith- 
fully taking along her difficult mother, and embarked 
on a life of immense social and journalistic activity. 
Through it all, that plain, powerful head remained 
unturned. She never expected posthumous fame. 
“To be useful in my day .. . is enough for me,” 
she said, and as usual, she was right. Progressive 
and far-seeing, she chose her subjects for their current 
usefulness, writing about factory acts and poor laws, 
about the Abolition of Slavery and the reform of 
nursing, and leaving an admirable series of bio- 
graphical sketches of her contemporaries. Immensely 
productive, she was never too proud to accept a 
suggestion, writing her History of the Peace at that of a 
friend. Busy with her mass of fables, her 1,600 
leaders for the Daily News alone, her travel books 
and her translation of Comte, she only once deviated 
into straight fiction, with a novel, Deerbrook. <A 
second attempt died in its first volume. 

Pretence infuriated her. Reading Mrs. Gaskell’s 
description of how Charlotte Bronté called on her 
for the first time, and picked her out with “‘ intuitive 
recognition,” she wrote in the margin, “ seeing the 
trumpet.”” Uncompromisingly honest, when, in 
middle life, she found her Unitarian faith giving way 
to a belief, not in God, but in a First Cause and the 
duty of man to man, she felt bound to announce the 
fact. Published in the form of a correspondence 
with her friend and mentor H. G. Atkinson, the 
Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Development 
caused a furore and both Harriet and her biographer 
protest rather too much that it lost her no real friends. 

But then, who were her real friends and what 
were her relations with them ? Wordsworth gave her 
advice about life in the Lake District; the Carlyles 
admired her; Florence Nightingale appealed to 
her for help: “‘ Agitate Agitate for Lord de Grey...” 
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r servants adored her and her family always rallied 
und her, providing lodgings or devoted attendant 
ces as required. But what of the more important 
itionships of her life ? She herself (on Atkinson’s 


.ivice) suppressed, in her Autobiography, the details 


her early romance. But what went wrong between 
r and her adored brother James ? Why did he 
ist on himself reviewing—and vehemently damn- 
7—the Letters ? 

Perhaps Harriet, who annoyed her friends by 
sisting ‘that they burn her letters, has covered her 
acks too well. At any rate, Mrs. Wheatley does not 
swer these questions. Nor does she ever come to 


erips with the question of Harriet’s illnesses. The 
miserably ailing girl turns, without explanation, into 
the hearty traveller who amazed her American hosts 


y her toughness. Mrs. Wheatley hints at the con- 
venience of the later spell of illness that freed her 
rom her impossible mother and that was cured by 


mesmerism, touching on the parallel with Florence 


Nightingale, another Victorian lady who found deli- 
cate health an asset. But what of the last illness, 


those twenty years of dauntless dying ? Was Harriet 
really misled by her doctors ? Or was this, to some 


extent at least, the self-protection of a physique long- 
overtaxed ? 

But at least in the biographer’s most important 
duty of all Mrs. Wheatley has succeeded admirably, 
not, of course, without some help from her subject. 
Despite its occasional lapses of style and confusions 
of planning, the book makes one long to know more 
about its angular, overpowering heroine who wrote 
of everything from bird-murder to drainage, who 
sewed as well as she wrote, did her ironing while 
sailing up the Nile, spring-cleaned Pharaoh’s statues 
and wrote her own obituary: ‘‘ With small imagina- 
tive and suggestive powers, and . . . nothing ap- 
proaching to genius, she could see clearly what she 
did see and give a clear expression to what she had 
to say.”? What journalist could ask a better epitaph ? 

JANE HODGE. 


LETTERS (continued) 


JOHN WILKES—THE EVENTS OF 1768-9 
SIR, 

From the diary of Thomas Hollis (1720-1774) 
the radical philanthropist it is clear that the crowds 
which celebrated the election of Wilkes on March 
28th, 1768, did not distinguish between friend and 
foe in their attack on unlit windows in the west of 
London. Hollis notes that: “‘ Mr. Wilkes having 
gained his Election for the County of Middlesex this 
day and with great superiority, an universal illumina- 
tion of the Cities of London and Westminster ensued 
at night; but so late in Palmal (sic) that I and my 
family were in Bed and a Sleep, by which circum- 
stance the Mob broke several of my Windows.” 
Of the ‘* Massacre of St. Georges Fields ”’ he writes, 
“This day (May 10) the Guards part of the third 
Batallion (sic) fired on the Populace in S. Georges 
fields assembled near the K. bench prison in which 
Mr. Wilkes is now confined and killed and wounded 
several Persons.” 

On June 18th he notes “ This Morning Mr. 
Wilkes received his Sentence in the Court of K.B; 
a more moderate, that is a Wiser Sentence than I 
expected! Yet of what has he been really guilty ?” 
On December gth “. . . to hear what passed at the 
Middlesex Election. A great and most mischievous 






































The New 
Cambridge 
Modern History 


Since the first publication of the 
Cambridge Modern History (1902- 
1912) the study of history has made 
great advances. The New Cambridge 
Modern History is not a revision of 
the earlier one but an entirely new 
fourteen-volume work on a new 
plan and completely rewritten. The 
first two are now ready. 


Volume I: The Renaissance 


The first volume opens with a 
general Introduction by Sir George 
Clark, who planned the whole 
work. This is followed by sixteen 
chapters on the period 1493-1520, 
written by twenty scholars under 
the editorship of Professor G. R. 
Potter. 568 pages. 


Volume VII: The Old Regime 

The period 1713-1763 is dealt with 
in the seventh volume, in which 
twenty scholars contribute twenty- 
four chapters under the editorship 
of Mrs. J. O. Lindsay. 648 pages. 


Each Volume, 37s. 6d. net 
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Look after the pennies 


You can do it the hard way (and we shan’t 
worry, though very likely you will). Or you 
can do it the way a lot of other people do it: 
you can put your money in the Midland Bank 
That way, you’ll have complete safety and 
freedom from worry’ you'll have the benefit 
of a lot of helpful banking services: and 
you may well find you’ve got a kind of auto- 
matic savings box as well. It’s all explained 
in two booklets, ‘How to Open an Account’ 
and ‘Midland Bank Services for You’, free 
from any branch of... 


MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.z2 
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Mob there about three o’clock, probably hired b 
Sir W.B.P. and Co which seized most of the Po 
Books, pulled down the Hustings and occasione 
Frays which ended in much blood-shed.” O 
February 4th, 1769, he merely observes “ Thi 
morning early Mr. Wilkes was expelled the H of ( 
by a Majority there less specious and more profligat 
than himself !” and on February 16th “ This da 
John Wilkes Esq was rechosen K of the Shire for th 
County of Middlesex by a very great Body « 
Freeholders, noone opposing him.” 

Two days later he writes “‘ Last Night it seem 
in the H of C’s motion was made and the Questio: 
was put that John Wilkes Esq. having been elected 
Member of the County of Middlesex and havin; 
been expelled this House, is incapable of being : 
member in this Parliament and be expelled’ Divisio: 
—Yeas 235 Noes 89.”’ Finally, on March 22nd 
“This day a large body of Merchants of London 
Abhorrers, went to S. James’s with an Address but 
were many of them it is said roughly handled by the 
Populace on their way thither.” 

Yours, etc., 
R. M. ANTHONY, 
London, N.W.11. 
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BASIL DAVIDSON. Especially interested in African 
history. Publications include: Report on Southern 
Africa (Cape, 1952); The New West Africa, edited 
with E. Ademola, a symposium of essays (Allen and 
Unwin, 1954); The African Awakening (Cape, 1955). 
His latest volume is an account of travels in Chinese 
Central Asia, Turkestan Alive (Cape, October 1957). 


E. E. ¥. HALES. Formerly lecturer in history at Yale 
University: subsequently Sixth Form master at 
Uppingham School. Author of Pio Nono (1954), 
Mazzini and the Secret Societies (1956). 


RICHARD HARRIS. Born and spent his boyhood in 
China at a time “‘ when one supported war-lords as 
if they were football teams.” With the British 
Embassy in China, 1947-50; later correspondent of 
The Times in Hong Kong and Singapore. 


CHRISTOPHER HILL. Fellow and Tutor in Modern 
History, Balliol College, Oxford. Author of The 
English Revolution, 1640; Lenin and the Russian 
Revolution; edited (with E. Dell): The Good Old 
Cause, a collection of seventeenth-century docu- 
ments; Economic Problems of the Church, from 
Archbishop Whitgift to the Long Parliament (1956). 


NICHOLAS LANE. Works in the City under another 
name. Contributor to The Banker, The Banker’s 
Magazine, etc. 


NORMAN MACDONALD. Author of Hitler Over Latin 
America (1940); regular contributor to the British, 
Commonwealth and foreign press on Latin-American 
affairs. 


ESMOND WRIGHT. Professor of Modern History, 
University of Glasgow. Commonwealth Fund 
Fellow, University of Virginia, 1938-40; visiting 
Professor, John Hopkins University and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1952. Author of A Short 
History of Our Own Times (1951). 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE TENTS OF KEDAR, by Basil Davidson. The 
ibliography is surprisingly rich. For an idea of the 
mpact of Africa on the early European voyagers, 
olume one of The Book of Duarte Barbosa (Hakluyt 
society, Series 2, Vol. 44) is especially rewarding. 
so is Europeans in West Africa 1450-1560, two vols. 
Hakluyt Society Series 2, Vol. 86). For the Arab 
uistorians, see especially: El-Mas’udi’s Historical 
Encyclopaedia, trans. Sprenger (London, 1841); 
Travels of Ibn Battuta, trans. and selected Gibb 
Routledge, London, 1929). Other useful books are: 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler: Rome Beyond the Imperial 
Frontiers (Pelican Books, 1951); Leonhard Adam: 
Primitive Art (Pelican Books, 1954). On Zimbabwe, 
the classic work is that of G. Caton-Thompson: 
The Zimbabwe Culture (OUP, 1931). See also: 
J. J. L. Duyvendak: China’s Discovery of Africa 
London, 1949); Mapungubwe: Ancient Bantu 
Civilization on the Limpopo, ed. L. Fouché, Cam- 
bridge, 1937; Article by C. van Riet Lowe in 
Antiquity, September 1936: ‘“ Mapungubwe”’; 
Antiquity, No. 94 of 1950: “‘ Inyanga,” by O. G. S. 
Crawford; Antiquity, No. 102 of 1952: “* Inyanga,” 
a preliminary report,” by Roger Summers; South 
African Archaeological Bulletin, No. 39 of September 
1955: “*‘ Mapungubwe 1935-1940” by G. A.Gardner; 
“The Soapstone Birds of Zimbabwe” by James 
Walton, F.S.A. 


EXPELLING THE JESUITS, by E. E. Y. Hales. The 
only recent general survey in English is M. P. 
Harney, S.J., The Jesuits in History (New York, the 
America Press, 1941). For the earlier period the 
histories by J. Brodrick, s.J., are standard. For the 
seventeenth-century controversies in France see 
H. Brémond A Literary History of Religious Thought 
in France (S.P.C.K., 1936). In our own times some 
distinguished men of letters have been attracted by 
the lives of some of the earlier Jesuits so that we 
have, for instance, three very readable books in 
Evelyn Waugh’s Edmund Campion, Vincent Cronin’s 
The Wise Man from the West (Matteo Ricci) and 
Philip Caraman, s.J.’s, Henry Morse: Priest of the 
Plague. The American book by F. Parkman The 
Jesuits in North America (Boston, 1910) is a classic 
account of some of the most remarkable adventures 
in history. For the post-suppression period (i.e., 
since 1774) there is little in English; the reader will 
do best to consult the relevant portions of the 
Mourret-Thompson History of the Catholic Church 
(U.S.A., Herder, 1947). In French there are the 
relevant portions of the Fliche et Martin Histoire 
de l’Eglise (Vol. 20, 1951, and Vol. 21, 1952) and the 
article on the Society of Jesus in the Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique, both with bibliographies. 


CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS DOWAGER, by Richard 
Harris. J. O. P. Bland and E. Backhouse: China 
Under the Empress Dowager (Heinemann, 1911); 
Teng Seu-yu and J. K. Fairbank: China’s Response 
to the West (Harvard University Press, 1954); 
Reginald F. Johnston: Twilight in the Forbidden City 
(Gollancz, 1934); Maurice Collis: The Motherly and 
Auspicious (Faber, 1943). 


THE FOUNDING OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, by 
Nicholas Lane. The most accessible full history of 
the Bank is Sir John Clapham’s The Bank of England 








X-P-D-N-C 


... aS an instance of the use of the 

motor boat for pleasure trips, it may be 
mentioned that daily excursions are made 
from Ventnor, Isle of Wight, by this boat. 
She has proved herself very reliable and is 
much appreciated by the public. The 
illustration shows a party just going 
ashore after a trip. The name X.P.D.N.C. 
visible on her bows often proves a puzzle 
to those who see it, until they try spelling 
it letter by letter when the word 
“Expediency” is generally evolved 

without trouble... . 


It was September 28th, 1905, when the 
readers of The Motor Boat were 
entertained with this anecdote. But then 
— just as now — there was plenty of 
factual reporting and news of 
developments, both gay and serious, in 
the motor boat and yachting scene. 


Order The Motor Boat & Yachting 
regularly and make sure of the /atest news. 
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(1944); the early years are treated in detail in The 
First Fifty Years of the Bank of England (1934) by 
R. D. Richards (whose Early History of Banking in 
England (1929) gives a good background to the 
subject), and in Thorold Rogers’s The First Nine 
Years of the Bank of England (1887). Paterson’s 
story is told in S. Bannister: Life and Writings of 
William Paterson (1858). 


BRITAIN AND AN ATLANTIC-PACIFIC CANAL, by 
N. Macdonald. Cambridge Modern History, Vols. 
VII and XII; Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, Vol. I1 ; Crane Brinton: The United States 
and Britain; H. C. Allen: Great Britain and the 
United States; L. M. Galber: The Rise of Anglo- 
American Friendship; Beckles Wilson: America’s 
Ambassadors to Britain, 1785-1928; Alexander von 
Humboldt: Political Essay on the Kingdom of New 
Spain; C. H. Haring: The Buccaneers in the West 
Indias; Dampier’s Voyages. 


LAFAYETTE, by Esmond Wright. The best source 
is Mémoires . . . du géneral Lafayette (six volumes, 
Paris, 1837-38), of which the first three have been 
translated into English (London, 1837). Saint- 
Beuve’s essay on the Mémoires is available in his 
Portraits Littéraires (Paris, 1862). All American 
Revolutionary scholarship is in debt to Louis 
Gottschalk, for his four volumes, Lafayette comes to 
America (1935), Lafayette joins the American Army 
(1935), Lafayette and the close of the American 
Revolution (1942) and Lafayette between the American 
and the French Revolution (1950). Compare also his 
review article in the Journal of Modern History, 
Vol. II, p. 281 (1930). E. Charavay, Le géneral 
Lafayette (Paris, 1898) gives an exhaustive and 
excellent survey of the life; G. Chinard, in Letters 
of Lafayette and Fefferson (1929) assesses Lafayette’s 
services to the United States after his return to 
France, and A. Levasseur, La Fayette in America 
in 1824 and 1825 (two vols. 1829) is a detailed 
account by his secretary of his last visit to the 
United States. There are many popular biographies, 
the most recent The Apostie of Liberty by Fuye and 
Babeau, translated by Edward Hyams (1956). 
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